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FULLERGRIPT BRUSHES are Standard Equipment 


DESIGNERS AND USERS OF MACHINERY 


and equipment requiring brushes as an integral 
part of their machines have found in Fuller- 


gript the answer to every problem. 


BRUSH MATERIAL GRIPPED IN METAL BACKING 


In Fullergript construction the brush filling 
material is rolled under great pressure into a 
heavy gauge metal strip, and held with a vise- 


like grip. 


FULLERGRIPT BRUSH STRIPS CAN BE COILED, 


spiraled or otherwise formed into many desired 
shapes. Metal cores are used. In many cases, the 
strips can be replaced by your own men, with- 
out removing the core from the machine. In 
other cases, cores are returned to us for re- 


placement of brush strip. 
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Our Engineers are ready to work with you— Write us your needs, @i& 
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INDUSTRIAL DIVISION ¢ HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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They stand OUT and UP under every condition — for FEDERAL 
MULTI-BREAKERS have been designed to meet and surpass 
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and architects the country over are replacing fuse equipment 


and other circuit breakers with FEDERAL MULTI-BREAKERS. 
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RESEARCH #4 MERCHANDISING 
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There are hundreds of firms 


engaged in market research, 
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but we are one of the few 
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who are able to translate 
research data into a sound 


merchandising program. 
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OOKING back at the recent past, through the present 

and into the discernible outlines of the future, there 

are many unmistakable signs of encouragement to 
men at the helm of business and for the many thousands 
of youthful veterans and others who will seek their future 
in business ventures of their own in this postwar period. 
First, the National Resources Planning Board has been 
buried by Congress, even though some of its plans still 
stand as further threats, such as the Murray-Wagner Full 
Employment Bill. Fortunately, this and other ghosts of the 
past can also be laid to rest by determined business leader- 
ship which can do the job of creating a healthy peacetime 
economy with the aid of a new crop of saner business 
minds now grasping the reins of leadership in the Wash- 
ington political arena. 


Mark Sullivan, well known columnist, has just noted 
the marked trend toward “government by law” rather 
than by men through administrative directives, as unmis- 
takably indicated by the elevation of former legislators to 
cabinet rank. Fred M. Vinson, a former long-time member 
and chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee 
who was recently appointed as Secretary of the Treasury, 
is number one example of this trend. A former member 
of the Ways and Means Committee which originates tax 
legislation, he may be expected to take a more “down to 
earth” approach to tax legislation and secure greater co- 
operation from the Committee than a former gentleman 
farmer. 


Mr. Byrnes, our New Secretary of State, who has spent 
most of his career in the House and Senate, certainly knows 
the pulse of Congress—an outstanding advantage in a 
post which frequently requires prompt approval from 
Congress to keep our foreign relations in a healthy state. 


Clinton Anderson, who was appointed Secretary of 
Agriculture, has had 21% years’ experience in Congress, 
as compared to no previous experience in the case of his 
predecessor, Mr. Claude R. Wickard. And finally, Louis R. 
Schwellenbach, with a five-year record in the Senate, has 
been named to replace Miss Perkins, with no previous leg- 
islative experience, as Secretary of Labor. 


The present total legislative experience of Mr. Truman 
and four Cabinet members is 58 years in the Congress of 
the United States, whereas the total legislative experience 
of President Roosevelt and his ten Cabinet members was 
only eight years in state legislatures. Certainly, this added 
legislative experience in the Cabinet during the trying 
days ahead indicates a definite and decidedly encouraging 
trend toward a government that will operate by law, care- 
fully thought out by men of experience, rather than by 
directives originated by men of little or no experience. 


ENCOURAGING SIGNS 


By AtFrep C. Futter, President 
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Still other hopeful signs for the future should stimulate 
management initiative. Senator George, Chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, has just recently reiterated and 
elaborated favorably to the press on the views of Bernard 
Baruch and John Hancock, who say that, “At current tax 
rates few new enterprises could repay their borrowings 
out of earnings, less taxes, in any reasonable period.” 


Senator George, also head of the Joint Congressional 
Tax Committee, shares the overwhelming view of business 
that the excess profits tax should be dropped and that some 
excise taxes should be eliminated in order to give incentive 
to the vast pool of risk capital which is capable of furnish- 
ing full employment, with freedom. Most encouraging 
and fundamental is the fact that Senator George would 
change the basic fiscal philosophy of the nation from one 
of determining what we want to spend and then devising 
ways of raising the money to a policy of determining first 
what the nation can afford to spend and thereafter holding 
budgets down to that figure. 


Last of all, the well-directed energy which has been 
displayed by President Truman and Mr. Snyder, head of 
the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion, in clear- 
ing the way for resumption of peacetime business, is most 
heartening. While some controls still remain, materials are 
short in some categories and some political and labor ele- 
ments continue to promote the delusion that we can have 
our “cake of freedom” while eating it too, business now 
has a golden opportunity to “speak up” and act with 
greater freedom and more telling force for private enter- 
prise than for the past twelve years. 


As we put our businesses in order to meet the greatest 
peacetime demand for goods in all history, let us acquaint 
our respective community and consumer publics with the 
broad outlines of our future plans. Fortified with this 
knowledge, they will then display the patience required to 
give business the necessary time to go into high gear peace- 
time activity, which should furnish employment to all who 
want and ‘need jobs without the aid of tax-created 
government work. 


A TYPICAL State Guard 


Company passing in review at battalion 


mobilization on the town green at Madison. 


MILITARY POWER WITHIN THE STATE 


By LT. COL. E. P. RILEY, Commanding Officer, 10th Battalion, Military Police, Conn. State Guard 


1940 the Connecticut State Guard 

has served as the main bulwark of 
internal security within the state. While 
the service of the Guard is limited to 
the confines of the state, it has pro- 
vided a valuable source of pre-trained 
manpower for all branches of the Fed- 
eral Armed Services. In addition, it is 
a trained force which could be called 
upon if needed in the event an all-out 
war should penetrate the country’s 
borders. 


Se its emergency organization in 


The primary mission of the State 
Guard has been to augment lines of 
defense against all enemies and to pro- 
tect lines of transportation and com- 
munication. To satisfactorily complete 
this mission, these part-time soldiers 
must undergo rigid training in order 
that high standards of military disci- 
pline be maintained. 

Typical of the State Guard units is 
the 10th Battalion Military Police of 
the Connecticut State Guard which is 
composed of the following units: 

1. Battalion Staff, State Armory, 

Hartford, Connecticut 
2. Headquarters Company, State 
Armory, Hartford, Connecticut 
3. C Company, State Armory, New 
London, Connecticut 


4. D Company, State Armory, New 
London, Connecticut 
5. E Company, State Armory, Bris- 
tol, Connecticut 
6. F Company, State Armory, New 
Haven, Connecticut 
7. G Company, State Armory, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
8. H Company, State Armory, Wat- 
erbury, Connecticut 
9. Military Band, State Armory, 
New London, Connecticut 
To illustrate the value of a trained 
military force of this type, certain 
instances where units of this force 
have served during emergency periods 
are worthy of note. For example, im- 
mediately after Pearl Harbor well- 
founded fear for the security of state 
industrial establishments prompted the 
use of State Guard troops to protect 
certain factories until civilian police 
organization of sufficient size and 
strength could be recruited for service. 
Company E of the Military Police Bat- 
talion served at the Vought-Sikorsky 
plant in Bridgeport for over two weeks 
during this emergency period. Com- 
panies C and D of the Military Police 
Battalion patrolled and protected the 
New London bridge during the same 
period. 
The Hartford circus fire catastro- 
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phe of 1944 where so many civilian 
agencies performed noble service saw 
meritorious help from the State Guard 
strengthen the hand of the civilian 
authorities. Capt. Pinnell and his mo- 
torized Troop A were quartered at 
Camp Baldwin in Niantic on that 
fateful day, and in response to a call 
for aid the entire troop sped swiftly 
to Hartford where they assisted in 
controlling traffic and crowds, and 
served as guides at the temporary mor- 
tuary established at the State Armory. 
In addition, Capt. Crowley and his 
assistants in the Medical Detachment 
of the Military Police Battalion labored 
unstintingly for long hours aiding the 
injured and grief-stricken. 

The training that is required to 
maintain an organization of this type 
must be planned to provide the maxi- 
mum of discipline and efficiency with 
a minimum amount of time allowed 
for formal training. Members of the 
State Guard, officers and enlisted men 
alike, are all regularly employed 
throughout the state, and the unselfish 
use of their time spent in this military 
training must of necessity be limited. 
The Military Police Battalion with a 
present strength of approximately 325 
Enlisted Men and 34 Officers has un- 
dergone an approximate 100% turn- 
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LT. COL. 


RILEY is 
ficer of the 10th Battalion, Military Police, 
Connecticut State Guard. He is a veteran 
of World War I, having served in France 


Commanding Of- 


as a Master Sergeant with the 115th 
MORS. He has.been an officer in the Con- 
necticut State Guard since March, 1941, 
when he accepted a commission as Cap- 
tain in Section G-4 at Headquarters. Dur- 
ing those trying days immediately after 
Pearl Harbor, Col. Riley served as Provost 
Marshal for the State of Connecticut, 
and was the spearhead of civilian pre- 
paredness at the time. 

A native of Bridgeport, Col. Riley had 
been a construction superintendent prior 
to 1941 when he became a full-time of- 
ficer of the State Guard. His two sons 
now in the service are maintaining the 
family tradition as the fifth generation 
of Rileys who are fighting for the United 
States. One son is serving with the Ist 
Army in Europe and the other is with 
the Navy Air Force somewhere in the 
South Pacific. 


over since Pearl Harbor. Of this total, 
27% of those leaving State Guard 
service have entered the United States 
Army, 20% have entered the Navy, 
5% have entered the Marines, and 
from 5% to 10% more have entered 
the service of the Merchant Marine. 
In all cases where these men have re- 
ceived preliminary training in the 
State Guard, they have been enthusias- 
tic in their endorsement of this mili- 
tary training as preparation for service 
in the armed forces. Certainly the en- 
tire State Guard may well be proud 
of the several thousand young men 
it has furnished to the various branches 
of the armed services since its organi- 
zation in 1940. 

The Military Police Battalion has 
attempted to train its men through 
the encouragement of regular attend- 
ance at its weekly drills, the use of 
simulated war games and actual for- 
mal military training at military 
camps. The Battalion has encamped 
twice at Camp Baldwin in Madison, 
Connecticut, and has undertaken 
maneuvers in conjunction with the en- 





campment. Last year the Battalion 
spent a full week at Camp Baldwin 
in Niantic. They were the first State 
unit to enter the camp in 1944 since 
the National Guard troops were called 
into Federal service, and they will be 
the first battalion to encamp at Nian- 
tic in 1945, where they are scheduled 
to spend ten days of training beginning 
July 1. 

Efforts are made to provide some 
social incentive for men who join the 
State Guard, and with that end in 
view many of the Companies have 
organized clubs which sponsor various 
types of social functions for members. 
Likewise for the purpose of maintain- 
ing morale and inciting competitive 
spirit, frequent inter-company rifle 
matches are conducted which serve a 
dual purpose as recreation and as 
training. The Military Police Battalion 
is very proud of its record in competi- 
tion with other State Guard units in 
these rifle matches. Company C of 
New London of the Military Police 
Battalion recently won the State 
Guard over-all championship when it 
defeated all comers among State 
Guard companies and the organized 
State Guard Reserves. Such activities 
are extremely helpful in maintaining 
morale and in providing a more ef- 
ficient State Guard for Connecticut. 

Even greater burdens may be placed 
upon the State Guard in the future, 
and it is essential that the organiza- 
tion and training of this unit be main- 
tained until such time as the regular 
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A FORWARD COMPANY observation 
group during field maneuvers of Con- 
necticut State Guard near Merritt Park- 
way Bridge over the Housatonic River. 


National Guard may again be re- 
formed in the state. 

Effective May 31, 1945, 25 units 
of the Connecticut State Guard Vol- 
unteer Reserves were released and hon- 
orably discharged by the Adjutant 
General. This places the entire burden 
of preparedness and emergency strength 
upon the regular members of the 
Guard. 

We like to feel that the motto of 
the Military Police Battalion “Of the 
troops and for the troops” is typical 
of the spirit which permeates the of- 
ficers and men of this state military 
force. For their unselfish service, the 
people of the State of Connecticut 
owe these part-time soldiers a debt of 
gratitude and a commendation , for 
work well done. 





CHURCH SERVICES at Camp Baldwin, Madison, during week-end encampment of 
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M. P. Battalion, Rev. Lafountaine, State Guard chaplain, conducting. 


























































































































































































































































































MARKETING “KNOW-HOW” 
AND HOW TO GET IT 


By DON G. MITCHELL, Vice-President, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 


IN THIS ARTICLE, which is actually a composite of several addresses, 
including one given by Mr. Mitchell in Hartford June 20, the author 
stresses from all angles the most important phase of planning for peace- 
time business. The jobs Don Mitchell suggests to manufacturers must 
be progressed rapidly if Connecticut industry is to match its highly 
developed production “know-how” with sales “know-how” that will 
keep it in healthy balance now that Hirohito has thrown in the sponge. 


Ed. Note. 


Y job is to be a salesman. 
Most of you gentlemen are 
top executives. My plea to you 


today is going to be to change what 
I think your attitude toward your 
sales department has been in the past. 

I want to plead with you to take 
this matter of distribution, marketing, 
selling, or whatever you may happen 
to call it in your own organization, 
with the utmost seriousness and to do 
so now, at once, for it may take you 
the best part of a full year to get 
your house in order, so that you are 
ready to tackle your marketing prob- 
lems in an efficient and scientific man- 
ner. 

You know, many of us thought we 
were pretty good at selling before the 
war. The fact that we were able to 
show a satisfactory increase in volume 
year after year, pay a reasonable re- 
turn to our stockholders in most years, 
and make as good a showing as the 
average of our industry, tended to lull 
us into a feeling of smug satisfaction. 
Came the war and we really went to 
town. Our engineers and production 
men came through in the grand man- 
ner and they still are coming through 
and they will have to keep it up. 

But what happened to your sales 
department? It became expediters in 
your factories and for your purchas- 
ing department. And to those of you 
who retained a sales department as 
such, it became an order-refusal de- 
partment. 

One company received, recently, a 
letter from another company asking 
it to kindly send a copy of its most 
recent catalog, and here is what this 
company’s energetic order department 
wrote in reply: 

“Dear Mr. So-and-So: After read- 
ing your inquiry we are afraid you 
are thinking of sending us an order. 
It looks suspicious to us. The only 
part of our catalog we are still cer- 
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tain about is the line that says, ‘estab- 
lished in 1901.’” 

Today most of you do not have a 
sales department worthy of the name; 
and those of you who do, have one 
that is woefully out of practice. Most 
of your organization still is too busy 
with the problem of producing to do 
much about this problem of distribu- 
tion. But you are the boss. You’re 
getting paid to think ahead. To plan 
ahead. If you want your company 
to occupy the position in the postwar 
world to which it rightfully is en- 
titled, one of the things you had bet- 
ter be getting your sights trained on 
is this matter of distribution. 


Study Tomorrow’s Distribution 
Today 


Start doing it now, because today 
American industry generally recog- 
nizes that the biggest job that will 
face it in the postwar world is how 
to sell the goods that it is able to pro- 
duce. 
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American industry generally realizes 
today that the gravy train on which 
it has been riding, sales-wise, for the 
past three or four years, is about to 
pull into the station. 

America’s production geniuses col- 
lectively have been the engineers on 
that gravy train and they have given 
industry one terrific ride. I don’t know 
where we would be if they hadn’t. But 
that same production engineer is get- 
ting ready to step down from his cab. 
And into his place will step the sales 
engineer. 

The terminal, into which the train 
is pulling, is at the bottom of a three- 
year coast for the sales. department. 

From here the sales hill goes up a 
steep and rugged climb, and full of 
hairpin turns. The sales engineer will 
have to use all his skill and his ingenu- 
ity if he is going to negotiate that hill 
without running off* the track and 
plunging over the precipice into the 
depression below. 

To do this job successfully the sales 
engineer, the marketing chief, will 
have to occupy a place closer to the 
inner circle of top management than 
he has in the past. 

Top management will have to get 
the finest sales managers it can secure. 
It will have to compensate sales man- 
agement adequately and back it up 
with a dynamic and courageous, for- 
ward-looking policy. We are about to 
enter the most _highly-competitive 
period in selling that the world has 
ever seen. 

My first plea to you, then, is that 
you put in charge of your entire mar- 
keting function, a man big enough to 
handle it, a man in whom you have 
so much confidence that you will 
bring him into your innermost man- 
agement group, a man with whom you 
will be willing to discuss all of the 
problems of your business, be they 
engineering, production, or even finan- 
cial problems. For as surely as we sit 
here, this distribution function is des- 
tined to become such a vital factor 
in the postwar business of most of 
you, that all of your other functions 
will tend to become built around it. 


Sales Research Imperative 


We have only one final boss, only 








one, who can tell us how to make our 
product, how to style it and how to 
package it . . . the fellow who buys 
it. 

There is one wonderful thing about 
having this fellow for a boss. He al- 
ways knows the answers. And what 
is more, he always will tell us the an- 
swers, if we only ask him. 

This is the basis of all marketing 
research, the simple procedure of ask- 
ing your customer what he wants be- 
fore you attempt to give it to him. 

You will learn that the public may 
prefer the thing you made for them 
prewar. There is one way you can find 
out; you can go and ask them. 

Now, just to tell you of a few of 
the shocks that we got when we went 
out and started to ask people what 
they wanted postwar, and some of the 
things they told us about what we 
figured they didn’t even know, and 
some of the things they didn’t know 
about, that we figured they did—let 
me read you just a couple of facts 
reported by our market research man. 

You’ve heard about fluorescent 
lighting, now and then, haven’t you? 
What a shock—31 per cent of the 
people in this country have never even 
heard about fluorescent. Only one per- 
cent never heard abcut television. But 
31 per cent never had heard about 
fluorescent lighting. What kind of a 
sales job have we done there so far? 

We haven’t saturated the market, 
I am sure. 

We hear about the shortage of in- 
candescent lamps—that people are 
going to buy incandescent lamps for 
a long time after the war, 4ecause 
everybody is out of them. 

Here is what was found. Only 7 
per cent of all the sockets that are 
supposed to have incandescent lamps 
in them are empty today, and 4 per 
cent are always empty anyway. 

Forty-three per cent of all the peo- 
ple have spare incandescent bulbs. 
That causes you to think a little bit, 
too. 

One of our large customers told us 
that trading in old radios had never 
meant anything in their store and 
never would. We found out that be- 
fore the war a third of all radio set 
purchases were to replace an old set 
and in 50 per cent of these there was 
a trade-in. We found out that after 
the war two-thirds of all the people 
who buy a radio will be replacing an 
old set, and more than 50 per cent 
of them expect to make a trade-in on 
it. 

You may remember the story about 


the radio repair man being dishonest. 
Do you know how they made up the 
story? They went around with a brok- 
en-down radio set and, knowing what 
was wrong with it, took it into this 
fellow and said, repair it. 

Four different radio repairmen re- 
paired it four different ways—maybe 
it was 14; but anyway, the net result 
of ‘it was that the radio repair man 
was supposed to be dishonest. But I 
tell you that what counts is, do the 
American people think he is dishonest? 

So we asked several thousand radio 
set Owners: 

“Did the radio repair man do a 
good job in repairing your set last 
time? 95% said “Yes.” When we asked 
them if they thought the charges were 
fair, 88% said “‘Yes.” 


Consult Consumer First 


Go to your customer before you 
make new products, before you style 
your products, before you package 
your products. Then you'll have a 
much better chance of being able to 
sell that product after you get it made. 

Having chosen the right man to 
head your marketing organization, give 
him his head. Let him spend some 
money getting the basic facts concern- 
ing your industry. Don’t say to him, 
“Why, Joe, our trade association has 
all the figures you’ll need about our 
industry,” because it doesn’t, no mat- 
ter what trade association you belong 
to. 
Here is the kind of data Joe is go- 
ing to have to compile if he is going 
to direct intelligently the sales or- 
ganization he is going to build for you: 

For every product you make, he 
will have to know how many, in total, 
made by all manufacturers, are in use 
now in each marketing area of the 
country. We happen to use 184 mar- 
keting areas in our business. You may 
use a different number. If yours is a 
mass consumer product, Joe may have 
to find out the number in use for 
every county in the country, and there 
are about 3,400 of those. 

After he does that, he’s going to 
have to determine approximately how 
many in total will be sold in each of 
these areas next year, and the year 
after that, and the year after that. 


Know Your Market Potentials 


The sale of any item is a factor of 
certain known yardsticks. The sale of 
incandescent lamp bulbs is, of course, 
a factor of the number of . wired 
homes, but it may not be a direct 
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factor. If in one county all the wired 
homes have three outlets in them, and 
in another all the wired homes have 
34 outlets in them, it can’t be a direct 
factor of wired homes in both coun- 
ties. So, you’ve got to find another 
yardstick and weight it with that too. 

Supposedly the fellow who has 34 
outlets in his home has a bigger in- 
come than the fellow who only has 
three, therefore income must be the 
factor. Whatever it is, it is the result 
of the weighted average of a lot of 
factors that can be found applying to 
any product you can name that has 
ever been made. 

Next he has to determine what pro- 
portion of the total business your com- 
pany has a right to expect in each of 
those areas that may not be the same. 

Then he will have to arrive at a 
reasonable rate of growth for your 
company in ratio to your industry. In 
other words, are you going to retain 
your position in your industry? If 
you’ve got 10 per cent of the business 
this year, are you going to have 10 per 
cent next, and 10 per cent next, or 
are you going to put the necessary 
push in there to drive that 10 per cent 
to 12 per cent? And if you do, what 
is your competitor going to do? Based 
upon known potentials, without these 
figures, you have no knowledge of 
whether a certain salesman is doing 
a good job, a fair one, or a poor one. 


Set Up a Task Method 


Once there was a star salesman. He 
had the New England territory. He 
worked on commission. He made $20,- 
000 a year—was regarded with a cer- 
tain awe. All the cub salesmen were 
told, “Look at Mr. So-and-So. Boy, 
there’s a salesman.” 

I got tired of hearing that, and put 
a yardstick on Mr. So-and-So’s ter- 
ritory to determine the potential, and 
put the same yardstick on a lot of 
other territories. I found out that this 
fellow wasn’t a good salesman because 
his percentage of potential was poorer 
than that of ten or twelve other sales- 
men. The boss said, “Well, what are 
we going to do? How are we going to 
make this fellow go to work?” 

“Well,” I said, “I think he’s used 
to getting about $20,000 a year. I 
think he’ll work his fool head off to 
continue to get $20,000 a year. The 
business is there. Take a third off his 
territory.” 

He took a third of his territory 
away, and believe it or not, the next 


(Continued on page 21) 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































YOUNG BUSINESS MEN BRING NEW HAVEN 
“MUSIC UNDER THE STARS” 


By RICHARD M. HEMENWAY, Associate Editor, New Haven Jaycee Record 


HERE IS an interesting story of what business organizational ability 
can do to create better community life through the common language 
and bond of music. Besides the sheer enjoyment such entertainment 
provides, it has practical and profitable aspects from a public relations 
point of view. Connecticut Industry hopes to find and publish other 
articles which will demonstrate as effectively as this story how the 
imagination and planning experience of business men are contributing 


toward community life. Ed. Note. 


HE delusion that business and 

cultural circles of a community 

share no common ground is be- 
ing shattered in New Haven by the 
success with which a group of ener- 
getic young business men have sold 
the city on good music. 

Good music is not new to New 
Haven, whose 80-piece symphony or- 
chestra has a long history. But the 
sedate audiences drawn to its concerts 
had never quite made the orchestra 
self-supporting. Only contributions 
by public-spirited citizens and music- 
lovers had made up its deficits. 

The new chapter began a year ago 
with the idea of Judge Carroll C. 
Hincks, newly elected president of the 
New Haven Orchestra Association, 
that the orchestra might expand its 
activities into a series of spring and 
summer “pop concerts.” Judge Hincks 
began looking for some civic group 
willing to back the project—without 


NAN MERRIMAN, Metropolitan soprano 
who was guest artist at the opening con- 
cert, with Ogden D. Miller (left) and 
Roland M. Bixler, leaders in planning the 
series. 


much encouragement until he ap- 
proached the New Haven Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

This organization, with an active 
membership of about 300 young men 
under the age of 35 in New Haven’s 
business, professional and industrial 
enterprises, received the proposal with 
interest. One of the civic projects in 
their minds had been some form of 
musical activity—perhaps band con- 
certs on the Green. Was the “pop con- 
cert” the answer? 

The Jaycees delegated one of their 
directors, Roland M. Bixler, to inves- 
tigate the possibilities. He returned 
with such enthusiasm for the project 
that he was promptly named to head 
a committee to carry it out. The Or- 
chestra Association in turn named 
Ogden D. Miller, a former president 
of the Junior Chamber, as its liaison 
representative. 

Bixler and his associates went to 
work in earnest. What they had in 
mind was something like the famed 
“Boston Pops”’—programs ranging 


from light classics to such contem- 
poraries as Gershwin and Hammer- 
stein, in a setting where listeners could 
enjoy soft drinks and sandwiches with 
their music. Leaving behind the staid 
setting of Woolsey Hall, they arranged 
to present the first program in the 
New Haven Arena, whose chief cul- 
tural aspect thus far had been the 
physical culture exemplified by wrest- 
lers, boxers and hockey players. 

Some questioned whether the or- 
chestra’s accustomed patrons would 
take to such a setting, or whether the 
juke-box set could be lured to hear 
a sympthony orchestra, but the Jay- 
cees carried on. Their confidence was 
justified by the response when they 
announced the first concert, with love- 
ly Nan Merriman, Metropolitan so- 
prano, as guest artist. The 400 seats 
at tables on the main floor were soon 
sold out, and 2,000 seats around the 
rim of the floor were filled when Con- 
ductor Harry Berman lifted his baton 
to start off with Sousa’s stirring march, 
“The Stars and Stripes Forever.” Other 
numbers included the Finale of 
Tschaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony, a 
Strauss waltz, selections from “‘Okla- 
homa” and similar works. 

Success of the first concert became 
the talk of the town, and when the 
second was staged on May 29, nearly 
1,000 would-be concertgoers had to 

(Continued on page 25) 


MUSIC UNDER THE STARS—The specially-designed shell carries the notes clearly 
even to listeners at the outermost rim of the Yale Bowl. 
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NEWS FORUM 


This department includes digested news and comment about 


Connecticut Industry of interest to management and others 


desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


THE WHIPPLE & CHOATE CO., 
Bridgeport, manufacturers of brass 
and bronze ingot metals, have practi- 
cally completed rebuilding their entire 
plant, which was destroyed by fire a 
year ago. The building nearing com- 
pletion is a 200 x 100 ft. steel and 
concrete fireproof structure, housing 
reverberatory furnaces of fifty tons 
capacity each. 


x kk 
SOUTHINGTON’S INDUSTRIES 


were recently increased by two addi- 
tional manufacturing plants, the L. L. 
Stewart Company and the Fairchild 
Machine Screw Products. 

L. L. Stewart is president of the 
L. L. Stewart Co. which manufactures 
safety guards for power punch presses, 
surface plates, straight edges, etc. It 
also does machine rebuilding in and 
out of the plant. Other officers of the 
firm, which was formerly located in 
Hartford, are: Carl J. Zipfel, vice- 
president; Harold K. Grath, treasurer; 
Paul D. Stewart, secretary, and R. C. 
Fairchild, general manager. 

R. C. Fairchild is president and 
general manager of Fairchild Screw 
Machine Products which does general 
jobbing and precision screw machine 
work, specializing in rebuilding and 
repairing Brown and Sharpe Automatic 
Screw Machines. 


TRIBUTE TO AZBOX 


ELLSWORTH A. FRAZEE, prom- 
inent Winsted manufacturer, died re- 
cently at Nantucket, Mass. At the 
time of his death, he was vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer as well 
as a director cf the Winsted Hard- 
ware Manufacturing Company. 

Mr. Frazee was a native of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and was educated at the 
Worcester Academy and Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute. He served in 
the Navy in World War I. He has 
been associated with the Winsted 
Hardware Manufacturing Company 
since 1917 and has taken an active part 
in the business, social and fraternal 
life of Winsted. He is survived by his 
wife and two sons, one of whom had 
just returned from a German prison 
camp prior to his father’s death. 


x * * 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY of 


Waterbury recently announced a new 
instrument for recording machine 
running time. The instrument records 
“on” time and “off” periods on a 
chart which gives the total “‘on” time 
in hours, minutes and seconds for a 
given period. The readings are mag- 
nified in such a way that the total 
operating time of a machine can be 
easily and accurately determined to 
within a few seconds. 


HARTFORD GAS COMPANY 
recently received a National Security 
Award, given by the National Office 
of Civilian Defense, in recognition of 
a ‘superior standard of protection and 
security.” It is the only Hartford firm 
to win such an award. 

The presentation of the award was 
made to Norman B. Bertolette, presi- 
dent of the Hartford Gas Company, 
by Mayor William Mortensen of Hart- 
ford. Other speakers included: How- 
ard R. Carlson, A. B. Hamilton, 
Thomas G. Fraser and Charles A. 
Welch. 


x*k 


KENNETH C. GIFFORD, presi- 
dent of Schick, Inc., Stamford, re- 
cently announced that the production 
of Schick electric shavers for civilian 
consumption would be resumed in the 
near future. For the past six months, 
Schick has been manufacturing a lim- 
ited supply of electric shavers for 
overseas forces and hospitalized veter- 
ans. 


xk 


MAGUIRE INDUSTRIES, INC., 
whose president is Russell Maguire, a 
native of Meriden, now has fifteen 
plants, four of which are located in 
Greenwich, New Milford, Stamford 
and Bridgeport. 

Early history of the organization is 
the story of the Thompson submachine 
gun which was conceived during 
World War I by the late Brig. Gen. 
John T. Thompson. Financed by 
Thomas Fortune Ryan and Col. George 
Harvey, the first guns were made by 
Colt’s at Hartford. 

The company was purchased by Mr. 
Maguire in 1939 and a small plant 
was set up in Bridgeport. After Dun- 
kirk, the whole world wanted ““Tom- 
my guns.” At the time of Pearl Har- 
bor, production was 1000 guns per 
day. Before the company’s major con- 


The Folding Paper Box has become almost as much a part of our modern 


manner of living as the countless necessities and 


the home. 


pleasures it brings into 


Clean, sanitary, cheerful and gay (if correctly designed), it gives 


refreshing eye appeal to the shelves and counters of stores and helps 


customers quickly to “spot” their purchases—frequently influ- 


encing sales. 


Getting along in this world would be inconvenient and 
drab without Folding Paper Boxes. Robertson designs and 


makes them. 


. 








Ti llsiiisitetins — 


* the opening of a 


modern commereial 


TESTING LABORATORY 


* for 


FATIGUE and VIBRATION 


RESEARCH 


Sonntag Scientific Corporation, an organization of 
well-known testing engineers, have for many years 
devoted themselves exclusively to fatigue and vibra- 
tion research and the development of new machinery 
for this purpose. 


Development of a number of new Universal Fatigue 
Testers has been successfully completed and the ma- 
chines are exclusively sold by the Baldwin Southwark 
Division of The Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The testing laboratory which has just been com- 
pleted in Greenwich, Conn., includes the most up-to- 
date dynamic testing equipment, such as large-size ro- 
tating beam fatigue testers, universal fatigue testers of 
the constant alternating load type for tests in tension, 
compression, bending and torsion of specimens or struc- 
tures. Supplementary equipment for static tests is also 
available. 


SONNTAG SCIENTIFIC CORP. 


15 Seneca Place 
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Greenwich, Conn. 


tracts were completed in 1944, 1,750,- 
000 guns and parts equal to 250,000 
more had been made. 

The corporation has now extended 
its activities to drilling oil wells in 
Kansas and Texas, the compressed and 
dehydrated food business, electronic 
equipment, cosmetics and powder 
metallurgy. 


x*k* 


GENERAL BREHON SOMER- 
VELL, commanding general of the 
Army Service Forces, recently wrote 
a personal letter to the workers of the 
Verplex Company of Essex compli- 
menting them for their part in the 
war effort. 

The Verplex Company is currently 
engaged in the production of the jel- 
lied oil bombs and lava fire bombs 
that have destroyed a major portion 
of Japan’s cities. 

Helen Schneller, president of the 
Verplex Company, answered General 
Somervell’s letter expressing the work- 
er’s appreciation. 


xk 


BRUCE S. MacMILLAN, district 
manager of the SWPC, recently an- 
nounced that the Small Plants Cor- 
poration is cooperating closely with 
the Field Expediting Service of the 
War Production Board to secure wide 
distribution of idle excess and surplus 
material in the interest of small war 
plants in this area. 

All small plants in this area, which 
are unable to locate or obtain needed 
materials from mills or regular sup- 
pliers for war, or essential civilian 
production, should immediately make 
their needs known by informing the 
SWPC district office. Manufacturers 
with idle or excess materials should 
also file their inventories. 


xk 


CHARLES P. WAINWRIGHT, 
90, has been in the employ of the 
Stanley Company of New Britain for 
65 years. At present he is a member 
of the safety force. Prior to becoming 
a safety inspector, he was a foreman 
in various departments for many years. 


xk 


IRA MOSHER, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
recently presented E. P. Bullard, presi- 
dent of the Bullard Company, with a 
scroll marking the fact that the con- 
cern became a member of the national 
body half a century ago. 











The Bullard Company is one of the 
19 charter members in Connecticut. 
Among world famous advances in the 
machine tool business pioneered by the 
Bullard Company are the Vertical 
Turret Lathe, the Mult-Au-Matic, the 
Contin-U-Matic and the newest and 
almost magic Man-Au-Trol. 

These machines have made possible 
the production of automobiles faster, 
better and cheaper and they have 
opened up new markets for airplanes, 
business machines, highway machinery, 
vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, mining 
and oil well equipment, telephones 
and electric motors as well as trains 
and ships. 
xk *& 


AMERICAN OPTICAL COM- 
PANY has announced a name change 
of its Putnam subsidiary from the 
Safety Equipment Service Company 
to American Optical Company, Safety 
Division. 

The Putnam concern, which has 
been a part of American Optical Com- 
pany since 1934, employs about 300 
persons. It manufactures industrial 
safety equipment and G. I. sun glasses 
for the Army and Navy. 


xk 


NORTHRUP DAWSON of New 
Canaan, former New York investment 
banker, who came out of retirement 
in 1942 to volunteer his full time 
services without pay for the war ef- 
fort, was recently tendered a testi- 
monial dinner by the workers and 
executives of the Pitney-Bowes Com- 
pany in Stamford. 

Mr. Dawson headed the worker sug- 
gestion system in the Personnel De- 
partment and served a term as man- 
agement co-chairman of the Labor- 
Management Committee. 

Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., president, 
presented Mr. Dawson with a testi- 
monial sccoll signed by the officers 
and directors and a silver punch bowl 
from the employces. 


x kk 


CONSTRUCTION in South Nor- 
walk of a four-story building to house 
the world’s only laboratory for re- 
search and development of new tools 
for every phase of business adminis- 
tration and accounting has been an- 
nounced by Remington Rand Inc. Pre- 
paratory grading in anticipation of 
construction already has gotten un- 
der way on the 10-acre tract in that 
city. Estimated cost of the project 
has been placed at $400,000. 


The new laboratory will require 
about 300 trained technicians and its 
equipment will afford not only the 
broadest experimentation for research 
into new administrative tools for busi- 
ness, but also quick testing of ideas 
for adapting wartime advances of sci- 
ence to peacetime business equipment. 
The laboratory will make possible re- 
search in every direction, including 
metallurgical and chemical work. 


x kw 


WILLIAM “BILLY” ATWOOD 


recently started his 51st year in the 
tube mill of the Bridgeport Brass 
Company. A special program was ar- 
ranged in which Col. Herman W. 
Walter R. 
Mead W. 


Steinkraus, 
Clark, 


president; 
vice-president; 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, 
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GENERAL ELEcTRIC Co...’ 


JOBS IN 1944 FoR NS 
167,212 EMBLOYEES 
WHO EARNED YEARLY 

AVERAGE OF $2,772... 


IRED 4735 WAR VETERANS.... 


ID DIVIDENDS oF $1.40 PER SHARE 
To 234,732 STOCKHOLDERS.... 


()s 






Bachelor, vice-president; Edward R. 
Coulson, president of the Quarter 
Century Club and Edward Winters, 
superintendent of the tube mill, par- 
ticipated, 

x kk 


GRAY MANUFACTURING cf 
Hartford has announced the establish- 
ment of a memorial to former em- 
ployees who died in this war in the 
form of employee scholarships for the 
study of music at Julius Hartt Musi- 
cal Foundation. The scholarshir fund, 
believed to be the first of its kind in 
American industry, totals $2,500 and 
makes five scholarships available. If 
the scholarships are not filled by Gray 
employees, the competition will be 
opened to their children. Three Gray 
employees, of the 115 in service, have 






WARDED EMPLOYEES $ 234,000 


FoR SUGGESTIONS.... 


lhs INCREASED PRODUCTION 
FOR FOURTH SUCCESSIVE YEAR 


DESPITE MANPOWER LOSSES. 


CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY would welcome the opportunity to publish pictorial 
stories, similar to the above, of accomplishments of other industries either partially 


or wholly located in the state. 
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De APA pdt Ag wrth Aa, pty Ag rdthatAg rth, lost their lives in this war. They were 


é Thomas B. Carey, who died while 
WILSON & HAIGHT, Inc. é 


serving with the Merchant Marine, 
and Chris D. Christensen and Robert 
J. Hall, both killed in action with the 
Army in Germany. Walter E. Dit- 
mars, president of Gray, said that “by 
establishing the Gray Manufacturing 


clients the opening of an office at Company Music Memorial, Gray hon- 
ors those of its employees who have 


220 East 42nd Street given their lives in the service of this 


z 
i, 

New T pk 17 N 7 # nation. The $2,500 set aside for this 
z 


announces for the convenience of its 


purpose will enrich to that extent the 
resources of the 25-year-old Julius 
Hartt Musical Foundation, aiding its 
continued growth as an important fac- 
tor in our city’s life.” 


the election as Vice-President of 
Arvin J. Welch 


and a change in the firm name to xk*k 


THE WAR PRODUCTION 
BOARD recently formed a_ rubber 
industry advisory committee with 17 
members, two of whom, F. Thatcher 
Lane, president of the Seamless Rub- 
ber Company of New Haven, and 
James A. Walsh of Armstrong Rubber 
Company of West Haven, come from 
Connecticut. 

Although cutbacks are beginning 
to affect other war industries in Con- 
necticut, the WPB has informed the 
rubber tire industry that it must 
buckle down to an even bigger pro- 
duction job in order to meet military 
and essential civilian needs. The Arm- 
strong Company, according to reports, 
is one that has a definite labor short- 
age. The conditions in the tire fac- 
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xk 


BRIG. GEN. G. H. DREWRY, 

chief of the Springfield Ordnance Dis- 

Ml Teel tte ed ees trict for the past three years, has re- 

linquished his duties there, effective 

OTST ee aet ee SttL eS aeta ta eae tii July 1. He was succeeded by John S. 

Begley, who had been deputy chief of 

the district for three years. General 

Drewry has been assigned to other 
duties by the War Department. 
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Set your sights for the postwar world now. 
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given territories and products. 
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AMONG THE LARGEST airlines, 

i ae those flying more than 100,000,000 

ai SELOW ly INT Nf SRR TeD passenger miles in a year, United Air- 

ae om . Ay . <apinete lines, Inc., was the group winner in 

7 ( , pee the 1944 Aviation Safety Awards, ac- 

& YMPANY cording to National Safety Council, 

which reported that 16 airlines com- 

MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS pleted 1944 operations without a fatal 
accident. 

In the largest group, Eastern Air 

Lines, Inc., and Northwest Airlines, 

Inc., also had no fatality records, thus 








earning certificates of safe operation, 
but these two lines had flown fewer 
passenger miles since their last fatality 
than United Airlines. 

Among airlines flying 10,000,000 
to 100,000,000 passenger miles in 
1944, Braniff Airways was the group 
winner. Other perfect records in this 
group were compiled by the following: 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp., 
Delta Air Lines, Western Air Lines, 
Chicago and Southern Air Lines, Con- 
tinental Air Lines, Mid-Continent 
Air Lines, National Airlines, North- 
east Air Lines, Pan-American Airways 
(Atlantic Division), .Hawaiian Air 
Lines Ltd. and Colonial Airlines, all 
of which earned certificates of safe 
operation. 


xk 


CHARLES F. COATES, senior part- 
ner of the accountancy firm of Had- 
field, Rothwell, Soule & Coates, has 
been elected president of the Hartford 
Chamber of Commerce, and Francis S. 
Murphy, publisher of the Hartford 
Times, has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent in charge of development work. 
Mr. Coates succeeded Oliver R. Beck- 
with, counsel for Aetna Life Insurance 
Company. 

Re-elected to chamber vice-presi- 
dencies were Guy E. Beardsley, vice- 
president of Aetna Fire Insurance 
Company, in charge of conservation, 
and Willard B. Rogers, president of 
the Hotel Bond, in charge of conven- 
tions. William A. Dower was re- 
appointed executive vice-president and 
Florence G. Farrell, secretary. 

In one of his first public utterances 
as chamber president, during a radio 
program called “Hartford Tomor- 
row,” Mr. Coates predicted that by a 
process termed “transformation” rath- 
er than “reconversion” Hartford in- 
dustry will provide after the war for 
45,000 of the estimated 57,800 now 
working here. Pointing out that these 


ALFRED B. 





figures were based on a chamber sur- 
vey, Mr. Coates said Hartford, unlike 
many other cities, was formerly geared 
for large-scale peace production. He 
said that 80 per cent of the city’s 
30,000 members of the armed forces 
will return to live in the city and that 
even with this addition, industry will 
be able to absorb the great majority 
of potential workers. 


xk k * 
CHAIRMAN of the OPA hatters’ 


cut fur industry advisory committee 
is Ed Hickey of the Danbury Fur 
Cutting Corporation. Of the 10 other 
members of the committee, the follow- 
ing five also are from Danbury: Ed- 
ward J. Markowsky, Interstate Fur 
Manufacturers; Thomas Wall, Nor- 
walk Hat Company; Frank H. Lee, 
Frank H. Lee Company; Harry Mc- 
Lachlan, H. L. McLachlan Company, 
Inc., and Martin Haspel, Paul-Martin 
Hat Company, Inc. 


xk ke 
COMMISSIONER Kenneth H. Ring- 


rose has announced that the Connect- 
icut Department of Aeronautics, in 
keeping with its policy of taking all 
steps possible to promote safe flying 
conditions within the state, has re- 
activated its former program of air- 
marking. 

Connecticut, one of the best air- 
marked states before the war, provided 
about 300 airmarking signs, but with 
the declaration of hostilities instruc- 
tions were received from military au- 
thorities calling for the obliteration of 
these navigation aids. 

A majority of these signs, gener- 
ally placed on the roofs of large build- 
ings, will now be replaced. The depart- 
ment is desirous of learning of the 
location of large roofs for use in the 
program. 
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BLATCHLEY AVE. & RIVER ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL - CRANES 
ELECTRIC AND CHAIN HOISTS 













INDUSTRIAL 
ATES 


is the tough, coldly analytical sci- 
ence of creating and selling to in- 
dustrial markets. There’s no place 
for frills and pretty headlines; 
engineers want facts not floss. It’s 
the business of making every word 
and dollar bring concrete results 
—by knowledge, not .by guess- 
work or luck. 
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is absolutely essential. You 
wouldn’t keep a salesman who 
didn’t understand your products; 
your advertisement is just as much 
a salesman, and the men who 
prepare it must be engineering- 
trained with broad technical 
knowledge to state facts accurately 
and clearly, the way the reader 
wants them. 
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Whether an advertisement, cata- 
log, or mailing piece, you're talk- 
ing to technical men who demand 
that you “get to the point.” It’s 
the technical facts that sell indus- 
trial products — sledge-hammer, 
not featherduster, copy written in 
a clear, concise and logical man- 
ner is the scientific approach to 
industrial sales. 
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With every facility to handle every 
phase of your work, the recognized 
industrial advertising agency in 
Southern Connecticut, with engi- 
neering-trained men specializing 
on industrial accounts, is 
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The field Branch of the Navy 
Bureau of Supply & Accounts in 
Cleveland has been cited by a 
Congressional Investigation 
Comittee for “striking demon- 
stration of Government effi- 
ciency”. Here 3,200 military and 
civilian workers furnish finan- 
cial services for some 3,000,000 
Navy personel and nearly 
7,000,000 dependents, hand- 
ling in the neighborhood of 
$ 200,000,000 worth of business 
per month. Naturally, excellent 
lighting is a vitally important 
part of this installation and, as 
the photograph and diagram 
show, connection between existing 
wiring and the modern fluorescent 
units is made through many thousands 
of feet of Wiremold raceways and 
fittings. This is a typical example of 
how Wiremold makes possible better 
lighting through better wiring in 
every type of building. 





























































































































ELECTRICAL 

MAINTENANCE MEN 
Wiremold Engineering 
Data Sheets and other 
WiremoiDd literature are designed 
CATALOG Ano to help you solve wir- 
































WIRING GUIDE 





ing problems. If you 
are not receiving this 
literature, send us your 
name’ TODAY 
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METAL RACEWAY 
WIRING SYSTEMS 


Complete Wiring 


installation from panelboards 


to outlets. 


The Wiremold Cutout Tool for 
cutting fixture canopies to receive 
Wiremold raceways is now avail- 
able on loan, and iater, when 


materials are more plentiful, will 
be manufactured for sale. Write 
us for details. 





THE WIREMOLD COMPANY 
Hartford 10, Connecticut 





COMMISSIONER OF LABOR 
John J. Egan has made known that 
in May there were 422,100 employed 
in Connecticut manufacturing of 
whom 151,000 were women. The 
number employed in the machinery 
manufacturing group led the state 
with 78,700, of whom 22,700 were 
women. Aircraft and shipbuilding pro- 
duction workers led the state in aver- 
age weekly wages in manufacturing 
during the month with $55.20. The 
average hours worked per week in 
manufacturing was 47.2 with an aver- 
age hourly earning of $1.07. 


xk 


BETWEEN JULY 1, 1940, and 
May 31, 1944, Connecticut had an 
expansion of manufacturing facilities 
valued at $391,275,000 of which 
$190,935,000 was in Hartford County. 
The figures, taken from a WPB sur- 
vey, showed 387 plants in Connect- 
icut, or 2.9 per cent of the total for 
the entire country, which were built, 
expanded or converted for war pro- 
duction. The value of the Connecticut 
projects was 1.9 per cent of the total 
value of such plants in the country. 

The breakdown of the total for the 
state by industries follows: aircraft, 
$154,778,000, ships $17,462,000, 
combat motor vehicles $115,000, guns 
$38,763,000, ammunition $41,400,- 
000, explosives $2,281,000, iron and 
steel $10,484,000, non-ferrous metals 
$18,668,000, machine tools $37,776,- 
000, electrical equipment $51,535,000, 
synthetic rubber $7,459,000, other 
chemicals $3,179,000, coal and petro- 
leum $328,000, food $114,000, other 
manufacturing $6,933,000. 

Total munitions production during 
the 12 months from July 1 is expected 
by WPB to be just short of $42,000,- 
000,000 and by the second quarter of 
1946 output will be reduced to a $38,- 
000,000,000 annual rate. This com- 
pares with the $60,000,000,000 peak 
reached last March. The program for 
the second quarter of 1946 is over 
35% below the rate achieved in March, 
the last month of full production for 
a two-front war. Schedules are ex- 
pected to decline progressively during 
the coming year, with the largest cuts 
in the current few months and a rela- 
tively slow drop thereafter. 


x*w* 


PROFESSOR of Political Economy 
Ray B. Westerfield of Yale favors the 
scrapping of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and the War Production 
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Board after war’s end. A member 
of the Economists Committee on Re- 
conversion Problems, the professor 
conceded that reconversion period 
price control, “if properly used,” may 
be helpful, but said that as a general 
practice it would be far better to 
sweep the whole of OPA and WPB 
aside and give business and industry 
a free hand in working out all neces- 
sary readjustments. 


x *¥ 


FOR THE SECOND TIME a peti- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Railroad for 
further hearings on reorganization of 
the New Haven Railroad has been de- 
nied by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The Pennsylvania had _ re- 
quested a reopening of the proceedings 
so that the commission could learn of 
any changes which might have oc- 
curred in the New Haven’s financial 
position since the case was last con- 
sidered. A similar petition by the 
Pennsylvania, a common stockholder 
in the New Haven, was turned down 
last spring. 


x * 


A PETITION, asking for reconsid- 
eration of the north-south freight rate 
decision increasing northern class rates 
10 per cent, has been submitted to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by 
the six New England governors. They 
maintain the recent decision was made 
solely for the purpose of obtaining uni- 
formity without regard for public in- 
terest in maximum transportation at 
minimum cost. If the class rate increase 
becomes effective, the petition said, 








public interest will have been sacri- 
ficed to the spurious principle of rate 
uniformity. Joining the governors in 
their petition were the Manufacturers 
Association of Connecticut and other 
New England industrial and commer- 
cial organizations. 


xk 


WPB CHAIRMAN J. A. Krug has 
reported that the United States pro- 
duced 45 per cent of the world muni- 
tions in 1944 while keeping Ameri- 
cans “the best fed, the best housed, 
the best clothed civilians in the world.” 
In the first annual report issued by 
WPB, he said American war plants 
have sustained a better than $5,000,- 
000,000 monthly. munitions pace since 
the summer of 1943. In 1944 alone, 
he explained, the country made 96,- 
359 planes, 30,889 ships, 17,565 tanks, 
$95,330 army trucks, 3,284 heavy 
field guns and howitzers and 7,454 
light ones, 152 army aircraft rocket 
launchers, 215,177 bazookas, and 
1,146,774 tons of ground artillery 
ammunition. 


xk 


AIR ROUTE applications have been 
filed with the federal government for 
the 40 following Connecticut com- 
munities: Collinsville, Farmington, 
Manchester, Bristol, Plainville, New 
Britain, Hartford, Simsbury, Thomp- 
sonville, Middletown, Portland, Rock- 
ville, Willimantic, Norwich, New 
London, Putnam, Milford, New Ha- 
ven, Meriden, Wallingford, Stamford, 
Greenwich, Norwalk, South Norwalk, 
Westport, Stratford, Southport, Fair- 


prepared to render. 


Today manufacturers are asking themselves: What 
are we going to be up against in the switch-over from 
war to peace-time production? How about our old 
customers? Where are the new ones? What about a dis- 
tribution plan? What advertising should we do? 


No one has all the answers to the questions about pro- 
duction and selling which manufacturers are puzzling 
over during these eventful days. But there are certain 
preliminary steps that can be taken now which we, 
with years of experience, are competent to assist with. 
We invite manufacturers in the Hartford area to in- 
quire about the service we as advertising agents are 


MANTERNACH, Inc. 


172 HIGH SFREET e HARTFORD, CONN. 





field, Shelton, Danbury, Lakeville, 
Salisbury, Canaan, Winsted, Torring- 
ton, New Milford, Ansonia, Derby, 
Waterbury and Naugatuck. 


x ** 


HARTFORD ELECTRIC LIGHT 
has received two national awards for 
advertising in support of the war ef- 
fort, according to word received by 
R. A. Gibson, assistant to the vice- 
president. Both awards were made by 
the Public Utilities Advertising As- 
sociation and covered advertising dur- 
ing 1945. The first award was for 
newspaper advertising and the second 
for billboard advertising. The com- 
pany’s advertising is prepared by Bak- 
er, Cameron, Soby and Penfield, Inc., 
of Hartford, under Mr. Gibson’s super- 
vision. 


xk 
FREDERICK W. ORR, who recent- 


ly resigned as executive vice-president 
and secretary of Connecticut Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was given a fare- 
well dinner at the Hartford Club a 
short time ago at which two former 
governors and a number of the state’s 
leading businessmen spoke high in his 
praise. 

Former Governor Cross said Mr. 
Orr did “a great job for the statewide 
organization and to me it seems he 
did it to perfection.” Former Gover- 
nor Trumbull said the guest did an 
outstanding job as a chamber official 
and saw the organization grow to the 
position of dignity it now holds in 
the state. 

State Adjutant General Reginald B. 


















































































































































































































































Norman E. Miller & Associates 


Ongineers to Industry 


PRODUCT DESIGN FIXTURE DESIGN 


PROCESS PLANNING PLANT LAYOUT 
TOOL DESIGN MACHINE DESIGN 


PRODUCTION ANALYSIS 


Members: A. S. M. E., A. S. 7. E., S.A. E., ALS. , 1A SL, SL. OM. E., 
Engineering Society of Detroit, Army Ordnance Ass'n, National Aeronautic 
Ass'n, Michigan Engineering Society, Listed in ‘‘Who’s Who in Engineering.’’ 


10 North Main St., West Hartford 7, Conn. — Phone 3-4207 


>) | Wee 


COMPLETE FACILITIES FOR 


DESIGNING : ENGINEERING  : 


STEEL MARKING DIES OF ALL KINDS 
STEEL TYPE AND TYPE HOLDERS 
INSERT MARKING ROLLER DIES 
MECHANICAL ENGRAVING 
DIE CASTING DIES FOR ZINC AND ALUMINUM 
DIES FOR MOLDING PLASTIC PARTS 
Craftsmen DIES FOR POWDER METALLURGY 


* since 1871 DIES FOR EMBOSSING METAL 
‘ot 7 aR, 


MAKING 


Send for Catalog 


THE PARKER STAMP WORKS, 


‘*‘Where Precision Rules’’ 


650 FRANKLIN AVENUE, HARTFORD 1, 


INC. 


CONN 


DeLacour and Henry B. Strong, execu- 
tive secretary to Governor Baldwin, 
spoke in the latter’s behalf. Other 
speakers were Henry ‘Trumbull of 
Plainville; Maj. Frank H. Johnston of 
New Britain; Winthrop H. Whitney, 
president of Whitney Chain of Hart- 
ford; Frank H. Lee, Jr., of Danbury, 
chamber president; Col. H. E. John- 
son, commanding officer at Bradley 
Field, Windsor Locks, and Mr. Orr. 


xk 


NEW HAVEN CLOCK CO. has 
been highly complimented by Lt. Col. 
T. L.. Hapgood, Executive Officer, 
S.0.D., for its record of producing 
over 2 million M-129 fuses with no 
rejects and 40 million fuse plates 
with only 1% rejects. “This is a record 
which will go down in production 
history,” said Col. Hapgood upon the 
occasion of the presentation of the 
Army-Navy “E” to the company on 
June 26. 

Frederick A. Neumann, New Haven 
Clock vice-president, who accepted 
the award, stated in part: 

“Every man and woman in The 
New Haven Clock Company organi- 
zation can feel a deep sense of personal 
pride today in the presentation of the 
Army-Navy Production Award. For 
this high honor is your honor. It is 
the recognition of the _ individual 
achievements that each one of you has 
made each day. As we accept this flag 
we are deeply mindful of those who 
have gone from this plant into the 
Armed Forces of our country. Our 
efforts are small in comparison with 
the contribution and sacrifice of our 
men and women at the front. We shall 
not relax our efforts—we shall keep 
the flag flying until the end of the 
war.” 

Lt. Comdr. John D. Lodge, USNR, 
awarded the “E” insignia which were 
accepted on behalf of employees by 
Edward Ferrie, union representative 
of Local 459. 


x** 


EDWARD INGRAHAM, president 
of The E. Ingraham Company, Bris- 
tol, has been advised by Admiral 
Bloch, Chairman of the Navy Board 
for Production Awards, of a second 
renewal of their Army-Navy “E.” 

The three “E” awards which have 
been given to the Ingraham Company 
for “meritorious service on the produc- 
tion front” are the result of untiring 
service by all Ingraham employees in 
the manufacture of fuses and other 
critical items. 








GOOD HOUSEKEEPING — MAJOR SUBJECT 


OF POST-WAR PLANNING 


PRIOR TO THE DAY when the 
sons of Nippon made the incredibly 
foolish mistake of bombing the United 
States into war at Pearl Harbor, we 
Americans were probably the most 
wasteful people on the face of the 
earth. 

The calories in the average Ameri- 
can pre-war garbage pail would pro- 
vide sumptuous sustenance for a fam- 
ily in Italy, Holland, China. We de- 
stroyed the usefulness of countless 
millions of tons of valuable materials 
through not applying simple rules of 
conservation. While our enemies toiled 
night and day to build the machinery 
of war for our destruction, we frit- 
tered away vast resources. 

Our lesson was learned the hard 
way—it took a rain of death from 
the skies of Asia and Europe. Human 
suffering and American lives became 
a part of the high tuition fee to learn 
that the wasteful way leads to grief. 
The rest of the price was in the mil- 
lions of dollars we spent—either 
through the government or private 
sources—to get across the need of 
mending our ways. 

How well did we learn the lesson 
for which we so dearly paid? Now 
the Nips have fallen will we slip back 
to our old habits? 

LeRoy P. Sawyer, public relations 
executive of the I. Hershman Com- 
pany, New Haven, and the A. C. 


“WORKING WITH FRIENDS” 
is the title of an attractive booklet 
put out by the Shelton Looms for dis- 
tribution to its new employees. The 
publication, bound in a blue pictorial 
cover, explains the rules and regula- 
tions governing the company, among 
other things. H. H. Schell, president, 
in an introductory, informs new em- 
ployees that the policy of the Shelton 
Looms for over 90 years has been to 
pay the highest wages in its industry 
in each area in which it operates, to 
provide the safest, most healthful and 
sanitary surroundings, and to do its 
utmost to encourage a happy family 
of employees. 


xx*w* 


WIREMOLD COMPANY of Elm- 
wood has also issued a booklet intend- 
ed as a hearty welcome to new em- 
ployees as well as a convenient re- 


Loveland Company, Hartford, largest 
dealers in waste paper in New Eng- 
land, doesn’t think so. He feels that 
manufacturers have come to realize 
that as their house-keeping improves, 
their efficiency increases. In this par- 
ticular line, of course, the pressure 
for every last pound of waste paper 
salvage is still on. There is no likeli- 
hood of abundant paper supplies for 
a long time to come, but he expects 
that even after that, industrialists will 
hesitate before going back to the old 
wasteful clean-up means such as burn- 
ing and dumping. 

Mr. Sawyer reports that his com- 
panies are laying plans now for their 
post-war program to promote good 
house-keeping and plant cleanliness— 
involving a consulting service to in- 
dustrialists as to methods of handling 
and removal of waste material. 

Their plans also call for daily per- 
iodic pick-ups from industrial and 
commercial plants and stores. As he 
points out, the management has every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by 
adopting or retaining a system that 
keeps their plants in tidy condition. 
It means better morale, cleaner sur- 
roundings, uncluttered rooms and 
files, elimination of fire and accident 
hazards, free space for storage of es- 
sential supplies—and money in_ the 
pocket. 


minder to old employees of estab- 
lished practices at the plant. President 
D. Hayes Murphy explains the man- 
agement is doing its best to provide 
good working conditions and impor- 
tant benefits for its employees. He ad- 
vises that a careful reading of the 
booklet points the way to job security 
and more satisfactory pay. 


x ** 


NEW HAVEN ROAD has an- 
nounced several promotions and ap- 
pointments among personnel. In the 
legal staff: Edmund J. Moore, to be 
counsel and attorney in charge at Bos- 
ton; Edwin H. Hall, attorney in Con- 
necticut and Thomas J. O'Sullivan 
assistant; Ralph W. Pickard to be as- 
sistant counsel in Connecticut, and 
James W. Grady, assistant commerce 
counsel at New Haven. 
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pounds of steam per hour 
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Freight Traffic: Frank C. Baker 
manager of sales and service at Bos- 
ton and F. Russell Briggs, assistant; 
William J. Fillingim, foreign traffic 
manager at Boston, 

Passenger Traffic: Henry M. Erving, 
passenger traffic nranager of Boston; 
Robert R. Welker, general passenger 
agent in charge of train service; H. A. 
Gigger, general traffic agent at New 
York; John E. Leamy, general traffic 
agent at Cleveland; George H. Moss, 
general traffic agent at Atlanta, Ga. 


x oe 








FOR AN ENVIABLE record for 
accident prevention and safety, em- 
ployees of International Silver Com- 
pany Factory E were recently honored 
with the presentation of the Liberty 









































The commercial airlines and limited 
trains are doing a heroic job, but they 
can handle only just somany passengers. 

If you have a necessary business 
journey . . . if you can’t get accom- 
modations on through trains . . . if 
you don’t want to risk being set down 


there . . . and bring you back... . 
swiftly . . . safely . . . economically. 
Small, powerful, modern, personal 
planes . . . carrying one to four pas- 
sengers. Dependable veteran pilots. 
Call our non-scheduled business 
flight department for rates and com- 


Mutual Accident Prevention flag. 
The safety award to Factory E was 
made on the basis of 1,374,016 man 
hours without a lost time accident 
from November 9, 1944 to May 21, 
1945. This award is presented only to 















by the airlines . . . we can take you plete data. 


SIMSBURY FLYING SERVICE, INC. 


SIMSBURY AIRPORT, SIMSBURY CONN., TEL. 488 


companies whose accident prevention 
records are outstanding, and this is 
the first time that it has been pre- 
sented in the state of Connecticut. 

The safety award is particularly 
significant at this time since it bears 
tribute to the fine work and coopera- 
tion of the men and women there in 
preventing accidents at a time when 
the nation needs people uninjured and 
on the job. 























THIS IS THE AGE OF THE SPECIALIST, 
AND INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
IS OUR BUSINESS SPECIALTY 






“A operate the business. Our organ- 
ization operates the building. We assume 
full responsibility for elevators, heating 
plants, structual maintenance and repairs, 
rating of floors, etc. We lease surplus 
space and even handle your property 
records if desired. Full information on 
request. 


RICHARD F. JONES & COMPANY 


Centified Property: Management 










FACTORY E GROUP, International Sil- 
ver, Meriden, receives Safety Award Flag. 
Shown, left to right: Clarence Garner, 
J. W. Hosdowich, Salvatore Angelette, 
Ellis Knapp, Janet Nothnagle, Raoul Bun- 
nell, James Clayton, Fred M. Stevens, An- 
thony Siino, H. H. Mudgett, Edward 
Zaichuk, Liberty Mutual Engineer, A. J. 


Kowalski. 
x & 


ACQUISITION of majority stock 
in the Bartgis Bros. Co. of IIchester, 
Maryland, manufacturers of folding 

| boxes and paperboard, was recently 
peers ees | announced by J. S. Miller, president 
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of the New Haven Pulp and Board 
Co., of New Haven. The Maryland 
property, including plant, office build- 
ing, store and company-owned houses, 
is located on a hundred-acre plot on 
the Patapsco river, 10 miles from 
Baltimore. 

By this purchase, New Haven Pulp 
& Board almost doubles its capacity 
for paperboard and folding boxes. Ap- 
proximately 600 are employed by 
Bartgis Bros., all of whom will be re- 
tained for operations in the Maryland 
plant, according to Mr. Miller. 

William R. Shaffer, chairman of the 
board of the New Haven concern, be- 
comes chairman of the board of the 
newly-acquired property. Other of- 
ficers are: Mr. Miller, president; W. C. 
Palmer, assistant to the president; S. 
W. Smith, W. P. Daley, H. F. Hoyt, 
H. D. Fisher, vice-presidents; J. H. 
Morgan, controller; W. J. Tidgewell, 
secretary; H. M. Bull, treasurer. 


xk *& 


AMONG OTHER industrial con- 
cerns in the state which have received 
renewals of previously won Army- 
Navy “E” awards are the following: 
Rockbestos Products Corp., New 
Haven, third winning; P. & F. Corbin 
Co., New Britain, second winning; 
Crystal Research Laboratories, Hart- 
ford, second winning; Atwood Divi- 
sion, Farrel-Birmingham Co., Ston- 
ington, fifth winning, and Cheney 
Bros., Manchester, fifth winning. The 
latter is believed to be the only tex- 
tile concern in the country which has 
won the “E” five times in less than 
three years. 


xk * 


IN THE JULY ISSUE, the name 
of Paul E. Fenton, recently named as 
vice-president in charge of Manufac- 
turing Sales at Scovill Mfg. Company, 
Waterbury, was incorrectly spelled. 
The editor takes this opportunity to 
apologize for and correct the mistake. 





MARKETING “KNOW-HOW” 


(Continued from page 9) 


year he made within $200 of that 
same $20,000. The next year they took 
another third of his territory away, 
leaving him with one-third of the 
total, and he made twenty thousand 
bucks out of the third he had left. By 


now he was getting up to the same 


percentage of potential the other sales- 
men had around the country. 

So, don’t believe that management 
can’t be kidded about which fellow 
is a good salesman. It can, and you'll 
never know until you apply these 
potential yardsticks. 

We’ve touched upon the scientific 
manner. I’ve done it facetiously, gen- 
tlemen. But it’s a cold, scientific pic- 
ture, this business of consumer re- 
search and market analysis, of deter- 
mining whether your product is ready 
for the market. We have also dis- 
cussed the scientific manner of deter- 
mining how big the market for your 
product is, and where that market is, 
through the intelligent use of market 
analysis. 

We still have the third vital phase 
of your distribution problem to con- 
tend with, and that is the scientific 
building of your sales force itself. 


Five Fundamentals in Organizing 
Sales 


This, of course, is Joe’s job to do; 
not yours. But, he can’t do it without 
backing from you. You might be in- 
terested, therefore, in a short and very 
brief review of the five major steps 
of Joe’s job. 


1. Right Man in Right Job 


First, he’s got to select the right 
salesmen. Maybe you’ve got them now. 
Go through every man—not only 
salesmen, but every engineer and pro- 
duction man in your organization, and 
see whether you want the same ones 
you had before the war. See whether 
you’re not burying some good sales- 
men in the engineering department or 
the production department. See 
whether some of your present sales- 
men might not better be something 
else, and act accordingly. Some of you 
may be able to build your whole sales 
force from there, together with the 
boys coming back from service, and 
some of you may not. You may have 
to go out and get new men. 

Where are you going to get them? 
A fellow told me the other day that 
he couldn’t wait until the end of the 
war when he could take his pick. He 
had to build his sales organization now 
with what he could find, and I’m 
amazed at how good a job he’s doing. 
I’m amazed at what good material 
there is around, if you just look for it 
today. 

But the job of selection is one on 
which you should have a longer-term 
attitude. We’ve got to go back to the 
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We specialize in. . . 


GROUND THREADS 
GROUND GEAR TEETH 
GROUND SPLINES 
GROUND CAMS 
BROACHING 


For full details write: 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Manufacturers of 


FIRE BRICK 


IN ANY SHAPE 
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HOWARD COMPANY 


250 BOULEVARD 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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SUPERVISORY TRAINING 
IN 
WORK SIMPLIFICATION 


WAGE INCENTIVES 
JOB EVALUATION 
PLANT LAYOUT 
PRODUCTION CONTROL 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


ARCHIE WILLIAMS 


INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANT 


Edgewood 
BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


























































































































































































































































































































We Know The Value 
TEAM-WORK 


re contractor who has ever called upon the 
Roger Sherman organization for service knows 
that every man-jack of our organization is an effi- 
cient member of a co-ordinated team. Whatever the 
job we’re called upon to do, each Roger Sherman 
workman knows his part —and carries out his 
duty like the well-trained, solidly-grounded team 
member that he is. Modern equipment, manned by 
experts, backed by an organization famous in New 
England for smooth precision of movement and 
accomplishment — such, in brief, is Roger Sherman 
service. 


STEEL ERECTION RIGGING 
HAULING TRAILER SERVICE 


KEEP IT UP!— BUY WAR BONDS 


SHELL IM | 
it sil: 


a ne a ee ae 


TRANSFER COM PARRY 
469 CONNECTICUT BOULEVARD, EAST HARTFORD, CONN., TEL. 8-4153, 8-4154 


Branch Office 505 Grand Avenue, New Haven, Conn. Tel. 6-1368 
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schools. Nobody is paying the right 
attention to bringing kids along with 
the right attitude towards salesman- 
ship. Too many professors think that 
a salesman is a parasite on the body 
economic, a fellow who forces a prod- 
uct down the throat of a fellow who 
doesn’t want it and can’t afford it. 
As long as that is the attitude that 
professors are teaching in our schools, 
how can we expect to have any good 
material to pick from? 

When you select men, there are to- 
day certain technical methods of per- 
sonnel selection which can be used. 
They aren’t as good in the selecting 
of salesmen as they are in other types 
of personnel, but there are technical 
methods of selection worth looking 
into. They will at least keep you from 
getting so large a percentage of total 
flops as some of us have gotten in the 
past. 


2. Proper Training 


Second, he must train those men 
properly. We’ve learned a lot about 
training during the war. The training- 
within-industry technique that has 
had such splendid results with produc- 
tion men, and production personnel, 
can be applied to salesmen. You can 
train them on the job, and in training 
them on the job, you will get better 
salesmen more quickly than you have 
gotten by other methods in the past. 

I'd like to give you an example of 
the way not to train a sales force. A 
big company always went to colleges 
and got several smart fellows from the 
top members of the senior class, put 
them to work in the factory for a 
year and a half to two years, and 
taught them everything there was to 
know about their product. Then it 
brought them into the sales office for 
a year and a half to two years and 
taught them how to answer a sales- 
man’s correspondence. And at the end 
of the four years, those men had got- 
ten up to the magnificent salary of 
$150 a month, so the company let 
them go out as cub salesmen and try 
to make their way in the world. 

At the end of the four-year train- 
ing period, of two classes there wasn’t 
one of the really good potential sales- 
men left. They had all quit—they were 
too good. No good salesman would wait 
that long to have a chance to try his 
stuff, and the result was that what 
was left was a bunch of pluggers. The 
fellows who had gone out and gotten 
better jobs were better off than the 
fellows who stayed. 


EAST HAMPTON 


CONNECTICUT 


We’re Ready For Your Post-War Plans 


There are few box problems we 


haven't met and solved in the past 
73 years. Send us yours. With the 
war over, it’s full steam ahead now! 


CARPENTER-HAYES e PHONE EAST HAMPTON 179 


HOW CAN YOU PROVIDE JOBS 


—if you don’t care a hoot about selling? 


Week of 7-16, came three items-— 


7-28 Colliers’ with Gov. Arnall’s 
reference to the South’s “political 
and economic reverie.” 


July Conn. Industry with— 


Pres. Fuller’s ‘“‘At the Crossroads,” 
urging each business to get busy 
if it wanted freedom. 


Paul G. Hoffman’s talk warning 
that if we wanted freedom we had 
to provide more jobs, also that 
“most of the expansion . . . must 
come in the field of distribution” — 
or else. 


Industrial Marketing’s new list of 
Nat. Industrial Advertisers Assn. 
members, count of which indicates 
that this section may be in an 
“economic reverie” when it comes 
to interest in selling. 


For if willingness to cooperate with 
other industrial marketers in or- 
ganized study of advertising and 
marketing problems be fairly in- 
dicated by NIAA membership— 


Youngstown alone seems to want 
freedom as much as Bridgeport, 
New Haven and Hartford com- 
bined. 


. 


Cincinnati alone, not counting 
members in suburbs and sur- 
rounding towns, is about as much 
interested as Western Conn. and 
W. Mass. put together. 


Cleveland proper is half again 
as anxious to provide more jobs 
as all New England. 


Like Master, like Man 


Don’t,. however, blame your sales, 
sales promotion or advertising 
manager for that. For unless and 
until the boss sees distribution as 
Mr. Hoffman wants him to, your 
marketing men can’t do much but 
say, “Oh, what’s the use?” 

More of this line of thought in a 
challenging unit (X 440) which I 
shall be glad to send (free of 
course) to any business executive— 
or, for that matter, to any respon- 
sible labor leader. 

For it goes without saying that a 
plant that doesn’t get ready for 
aggressive selling is simply asking 
for grief on the labor front. 


LYNN W. ELLIS 


Westport, Conn. 
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Are You Ready for the Keen 
Competition Ahead ? 









































N.... when you are utilizing every available 


facility for all out conversion to civilian 





production, it is not easy to find time to reestablish 











vital management controls necessary to maintain 











prewar profits. 











Yet, if you are to be ready when civilian com- 








petition really begins, you must prepare now. 











Many manufacturers are doing just that today 








by modernizing their management controls—Wage 











Incentives, Job Evaluation, Production and Plan- 











ning, Cost Systems, Foremen’s Bonus, improved 











Manufacturing Methods, etc.—with the help of 





Plocar Engineers. 











For information and references, write 














JOHN J. PLOCAR COMPANY 


Singer Building, Stamford, Conn., Tel. Stamford 3-6815 
Representatives in principal industrial areas 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Boston Office 238 Park Square Building 


PLOCAR ENGINEERS 
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3. Intelligent Direction 


After the right men have been 
selected and properly trained, they 
must be intelligently directed. Sales 
direction includes not only sales meet- 
ings, pep talks, methods of handling 
expense accounts, contests, awards and 
all other external paraphernalia of a 
sales manager’s kit; it also includes 
the analysis of the market, the deter- 
mination of sales territory, the setting 
of quotas, the combing of prospects, 
the handling of call reports and all of 
the other control methods that make 
possible the measuring of a sales force’s 
efficiency. 

The sales manager in the postwar 
era who sends a sales force into the 
field without knowing ahead of time 
what the market potential is for his 
product, and what percentage of that 
potential he has a reasonable chance 
to expect from each member of his 
sales force, who doesn’t know ahead 
of time where his prospects are, and 
how often they’re going to be called 
upon, who does not measure each sales- 
man’s effectiveness in the attainment 
of his reasonable potential—that sales 
manager had better quit before he 
makes a flop of the job and gets fired! 

The days are coming when every 
successful sales force will have to work 
at top efficiency and low over-all cost, 
with every possible waste in the distri- 
bution process eliminated. I said waste 
in the distribution process eliminated. 
I didn’t say all distribution costs re- 
duced. They are not one and the same 
thing. 

It is perfectly possible deliberately 
to raise the distribution cost of a prod- 
uct in order that its total cost, its cost 
to the ultimate consumer, may be re- 


duced. 


4. Adequate Compensation 


Fourth, they must be adequately 
compensated. There is no connection 
between a low-paid sales force and a 
low selling cost, unless it is an inverse 
ratio. I have a theory that one $5,000- 
a-year salesman will outsell two 
$2500-a-year salesmen nine times out 
of ten and one $5000-a-year salesman 
eats only one set of meals a day, only 
occupies one berth in a Pullman, and 
has to buy only one railroad ticket. 

So far as methods of compensation 
are concerned, there probably is no 
one best method for all of us or for 
any of us. Any plan, from straight 
commission to straight salary, will 
work if it is administered intelligent- 
ly. Regardless of the method employed, 





however, the knowledge on the part 
of the salesman that if he does a bet- 
ter job he will be paid more money, 
and in proportion to the better job he 
does, is absolutely essential. 

If the postwar sales manager does 
not provide that incentive in some 
form, he will have to be satisfied with 
a mediocre sales force at the best. 


5. Wholehearted Backing by 
Management 


Finally, no sales force can turn in 
its best results unless it is properly 
backed up by the management. Proper 
backing means intelligent and force- 
ful advertising, sales promotion mater- 
ial geared to the customers’ needs, 
dealer helps where dealers are involved, 
and jobber sales plans where jobbers 
are in the picture. 

Proper backing means that sales re- 
ports will be carefully analyzed in the 
home office to see where the product 
or the sales plan has fallen down. 
Proper backing means the proper 
handling of the order after it is se- 
cured, the filling of the order with 
promptness and dispatch, the correct 
and complete filing of the order, and 
paying attention to small, special re- 
quests of the customer. 

Proper backing means keeping up 
to or ahead of your competitor’s prod- 
uct in quality and design. It is de- 
finitely a function of top management 
as well as of sales management to see 
that these things are done. 

These five fundamentals for suc- 
cessful postwar sales organization are 
the task of your marketing executive. 
He will be unable to accomplish satis- 
factory results unless you, top man- 
agement, are willing to stand behind 
him and back him to the limit. 


Be Sales-Minded in Public 
Relations 


You must become - sales-minded 
yourselves. Salesminded in your rela- 
tions with your stockholders, because 
convincing them that you are em- 
barked on a dynamic and forceful pro- 
gram for postwar is a selling job. 

You must be sales-minded in your 
labor relations, for convincing labor 
that you are willing to consider its 
problems as well as your own is a sell- 
ing job. You must be sales-minded 
in your community relations, for con- 
vincing the citizens in your plant cities 
that your company is an asset to their 
community is a selling job, also. 

And finally if your stockholders, 
your employees and the communities 






in which you operate know what your 
sales plans and objectives are, their 
full support and understanding is 
much more likely to be forthcoming. 

We have talked about scientific 
methods of organization and opera- 
tion, about measurement of advertis- 
ing effectiveness, about proven meth- 
ods of selection and training of sales 
personnel, about synchronization of 
sales effort with population shift and 
income change, about mathematical 
formulation of market potentials, but 
we haven’t done enough about it. 

Our prewar stuff is not going to 
be good enough; the science of mar- 
keting has caught up with us. Selling 
may be less glamorous in its approach, 
but it will be a lot more effective. 

It had better be if we expect to sell 
the 140 billion dollars worth of goods 
and services per year that we are go- 
ing to have to sell, if this country is 
to remain the sort of America we have 
known and loved. 





“MUSIC UNDER THE STARS” 


(Continued from page 10) 


be turned away for lack of seats. But 
the Junior Chamber had plans to care 
for them, and thousands more, with 
a new outdoor series. 

For outdoor programs, the obvious 
setting was the Yale Bowl, whose use 
the Junior Chamber obtained from 
Yale University as a contribution to 
their non-profit enterprise. Here they 
had built a $10,000 music shell, facing 
a block of 12,000 seats at one end of 
the Bowl. Acoustical problems were 
solved by enlisting the aid of experts 
from Yale’s School of the Drama. And 
when somebody suggested that mos- 
quitoes might be troublesome, the en- 
terprising young business men_per- 
suaded the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station to spray the Bowl 
with the new “miracle insecticide,” 
DDT, using a helicopter borrowed 
from the U. S. Coast Guard. (Nary 
a mosquito survived to plague the 
music-lovers. ) 

Only the weather remained a hazard 
as 8,000 New Haveners gathered in 
the Bowl for the first outdoor con- 
cert July 6. Lowering clouds caused 
some misgivings, but no raindrops 
spattered down until just before the 
intermission. Then, while some of the 
audience huddled in the tunnels lead- 
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PRECISION 
WITH A PURPOSE 


The most decisive “tbattle” of World 
War II—the Battle of Production—was 
fought and largely won before a shot 
was fired. It had to be that way! Be- 
fore our fighting forces could engage 
the enemy, the greatest collection of 
fighting machines the world has ever 
seer. had to be assembled. The Allen Man- 
ufacturing Company is proud of the part 
its employees played in producing the 
hollow screws and dowel pins that were 
needed to bold strongly together this ar- 
ray of fighting equipment and the ma- 
chines needed to make it. 


Before planes or tanks or guns could 
be produced, intricate machine tools, 
dies, jigs and fixtures were required. 
Allen precision hollow screws—exact in 
every dimension, accurately threaded, and 
heat treated for great strength—helped 
fill the bill. Then, when the actual manu- 
facture of implements of war began, 
Allen screws again were called into action 
—large screws as thick as a thumb to 
assemble tanks and heavy guns, medium 
size screws to hold aeroplane wings fast, 
tiny screws hardly bigger than a pencil 
lead for radio apparatus, navigation in- 
struments and other delicate mechanisms. 


For countless requirements, Allen 
screws answer demands for positive pro- 
tection against fastening failure. Along 
with the 200 men and women from 
Allen who left their machines to en- 
sure final victory, the Allen name has 
girdled the globe. Dozens of new ap- 
plications for the hexagon socket screw 
have resulted from their world-wide 
use—thousands of future producers of 
peace time goods have become acquainted 
with “Allens”. These are signs which 
point to steady employment at 133 Shel- 
don Street for a substantial group of 
Connecticut craftsmen —hollow screw 
specialists who realize the importance of 
“traditional Yankee precision” in war or 
peace. 


THE ALLEN MFG. COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 










































































































































































































































































































HOUSEKEEPERS FOR INDUSTRY 


WASTE MATERIALS 


Waste Paper—All Grades—Rags—New 
Cloth Cuttings—All Grades 


Use our services to keep your plant and 
offices clean of these materials. 


Consultants and experts on methods of 
handling, sorting and disposal. 


Collections made daily or as necessary to 
eliminate fire hazards and accidents. 


Keep your space free for storage of other 
essentials. 


Most waste materials have a definite com- 
mercial value. 


Our service may create a monetary gain 
to you. 


CONTINUE YOUR CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
I. Hershman & Co., Inc. 


153 Minor St. 
New Haven 
Phone 5-4177 


340 No. Front St. 
Hartford 
Phone 2-0283 


Reduced manufacturing costs are absolutely essential to 
profitable post-war operations. A cost reduction program 
involves a low initial cost and establishes a permanent 
element for profit. 


PRODUCTION DESIGN 
TOOL DESIGN 

PLANT LAYOUT 
QUALITY CONTROL REORGANIZATION 
OPERATION ANALYSIS TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 
MOTION ECONOMY FINANCE 
MATERIAL HANDLING COST REDUCTION 

OVERHEAD OR BURDEN ANALYSIS 


TIME STUDIES 
WAGE ADMINISTRATION 
INCENTIVES 


Ask for booklet, 
‘A Practical Service for Progressive New England Management”’ 


R. H. WINSLOW & ASSOCIATES 


Engineers - Consultants 


36 PEARL STREET HARTFORD 3, CONN. 


The A. C. Loveland Co. 


ing into the Bowl and others remained 
in their exposed seats, came a few min- 
utes’ rain. When it had ended, audi- 
ence and orchestra good-naturedly re- 
sumed their places, and the show went 
on, with spirits undampened. 

This summer’s series was planned 
to include five outdoor concerts, with 
the last on August 22. With the big 
music shell to pay for, the sponsors 
expect to do little better than break 
even financially, but this year is just 
a starter. The shell can be dismantled 
for future use, and “Pop Concerts” 
have come to New Haven to stay; 
their success in future years is clear. 

Roland Bixler, the young business 
man who has been the sparkplug of 
the project, believes its success indi- 
cates that culture and commerce are 
not so far apart as some people believe. 
It was the enterprise of New Haven’s 
young business men, he points out, 
that made this dream a reality for the 
people of the city. With no motive 
other than civic betterment, the Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce supplied 
the energy and volunteer assistants 
needed to put the programs over. Al- 
together, nearly 100 members of the 
Junior Chamber helped in the work, 
either as ushers or on the various com- 
mittees which handled selection of pro- 
grams and guest artists, financial de- 
tails, and publicity. 

In business life, Bixler, who is only 
31 years old, is president and general 
manager of J-B-T Instruments, Inc., 
employing 135 men and women in the 
manufacture of electrical and tem- 
perature measuring instruments at his 
plant in New Haven. Ohio-born, he 
came to New Haven to establish the 
business in 1939, and is a resident of 
North Haven. His interest in things 
musical dates from school-days, for 
he played wood-winds in high school 
and college orchestras. He is a gradu- 
ate of Bluffton College in Ohio. 

Besides the obvious advantage of 
extending musical appreciation in New 
Haven, Bixler sees another gain from 
the success of the concerts. They have 
provided another link between “town 
and gown,” helping to allay the some- 
times-heard criticism that the city gets 
little in return for the tax exemption 
granted the university. Those who en- 
joy the concerts, says Bixler, are in- 
debted in part to Yale. Use of the Bowl 
at no cost, technical assistance on 
acoustics, and the support which the 
University’s School of Music gives the 
orchestra—all contribute to wider ap- 
preciation of the value of the Univer- 
sity to the city. 





INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


By L. M. BINGHAM, 


Editor and Director of Development 


AS I READ the papers, talk with my 
neighbors, friends, business acquaint- 
ances and associates, I can’t help but 
think what a whale of a lot of har- 
mony and better business we could 
create if all of us, as individuals, or- 
ganizations and nations, directed the 
same energy toward clearing away ob- 
stacles to progress as we do in throw- 
ing stones at each other (me too). 
Just try to hold this thought while 
you read headlines, converse with 
other people and listen to your own 
talk for a whole week. My guess is 
you will come to the same conclusions 
if you haven’t already. Well! When 
do we start dispensing this energy in 
the right channels? 


xk * 


WHILE BROWSING through a foot 
high stack of literature to get some 
inspiration for this column, I came 
across an article entitled “Dynamic 
Peace” which appeared in the June- 
July issue of an interesting little maga- 
zine called “Democracy in Action.” 
In it was a challenging question posed 
by General Archibald P. Wavell who 
said, “Have you ever thought what a 
world we could make if we put into 
peace endeavors the energy, self-sacri- 
fice and cooperation we use in the 
wastefulness of war?” 

The author, Wilferd A. Peterson, 
suggests, ““To make peace dynamic we 
should adopt the organizational tech- 
nique of the military. We should have 
a peace machine to win the peace, just 
as we have a military machine to win 
the war.” He suggests further details 
of the organization to create a dynamic 
peace—all too lengthy to reproduce 
here—as a provocative thought for 
those who believe in the limitless un- 
explored possibilities of the human 
mind when it adopts the “can do” 
spirit of the Seabees. 


“G. I.’2s OPPORTUNITY” is the 
name of the little booklet distributed 
by the Lincoln Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, which sets forth 
thirty-four authentic case histories of 
that many successful companies . 
the ideas, the methods . . . that made 
them great—all to give inspiration to 
returning war veterans or other young 
men to start their own businesses. It’s 
the “positive accent” in this little 
booklet that veterans and others need 
if the birth-rate of new business is 
once more to exceed the death-rate 
and preserve “freedom of choice” for 
future generations of Americans. A 
search in any community of 10,000 
population or more would doubtless 
end in the discovery that a sizeable 
pamphlet could be written about suc- 
cessful local men and their businesses, 
which might prove to be an effective 
inspiration for home town boys. 


"2 


AFTER STIMULATING the spirit 
of youth to go into business for them- 
selves, there comes the troublesome 
thought of where to find the venture 
capital to go along with meager sav- 
ings in pushing the newly launched 
enterprise to the point where it can 
secure “‘a regular line of credit” from 
commercial banks. Do I hear some 
one say, “there’s plenty of venture 
capital if taxes are revised to give it 
an incentive.” No one can argue with 
that statement. The question is “shall 
we wait for better tax weather while 
letting the government loan the money 
from our tax dollar and take away 
our freedom of action, or shall we 
demonstrate the true spirit of enter- 
prise by forming equity capital pools 
with the same gusto that we raise 
around $5,000,000 each year for Com- 
munity Chests in the state? If we 
demonstrate that kind of enterprise, 


(Continued on page 29) + 
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THE 
PERSONNEL 
LABORATORY 


17 EAST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK, 17, N. Y., 


invites your inquiries re- 
garding its services cover- 
ing all phases of personnel 
administration, evaluation 
and development. 


© Aptitude Testing 
@ Personnel Evaluation 


© Foreman Policy Man- 
uals 


@ Employee Manuals 

® Employee Magazines 
@ Merit Rating Plans 
© Suggestion Systems 

® Attitude Surveys 

@ Employee Counseling 


@ Supervisory Training 


Services At Your Door 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 


Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 





WOODWORK 
C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 


Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood 
work of All Kinds 


287 Sheldon St. Hartford 


CHEMICALS 


We are the only distributor in 
Connecticut carrying a complete 
line of heavy and reagent chemi- 
cals. Call us for immediate de- 
livery at no extra cost. 


APOTHECARIES HALL CO. 
Established 1849 
Waterbury, Connecticut 














EXPORT 


NEWS 


By W. ADAM JOHNSON, Director, 
Foreign Trade Dept., and Manager 
Hartford Cooperative Office, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 





PHILIPPINES-ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL FUTURE 


Joseph E. Ridder, publisher of the 
New York Journal of Commerce, has 
recently completed a trip through the 
South Pacific area to the island of 
Luzon. During the trip he had an op- 
portunity to discuss Philippine-Ameri- 
can problems with Americans in the 
Armed Forces and also with Filipino 
leaders. During the week of June 12, 
articles appeared on five successive days 
concerning the following subjects: 
the reconstruction task and the vast 
amount of war damage; the hopes and 
ambitions of the Filipinos regarding 
duty free quotas and other trade ties 
with U. S.; the importance of sugar 
in the economy of the Islands; the 


TRAFFIC TEST 


Wear is the most im- 
portant property to 
seek in a floor wax.The 
Dolge traffic test 
shows you how Dolco- 
wax and other brands 
compare. We have just 
prepared a new folder 
which furnishes the 
busy buyer with a 
handy guide—explains 
tersely how to judge a 
wax—also explains the 
significance of the 
many other factors that 
distinguish one wax 
from another. 











Write for folder S on 
How to Judge Wax 


The C. B. DOLGE Co. 


Westport, Connecticut 


DOLCOW 












economic aims of the returning gov- 
ernment in exile and opposition views 
of the former resistance forces seeking 
power. Several pertinent paragraphs 
from these articles are quoted: 

Two fundamental economic prob- 
lems confront the Philippines today, 
and they are closely intertwined. One 
is the immediate task of reconstruc- 
tion. The other is the formulation of 
economic relations with the United 
States within the framework of what- 
ever political status is to be established 
by the two nations. A decision must 
be made first on reconstruction policy. 

The Japanese Government acquired 
most of the wealth of the islands dur- 






JOHN H. LANCASTER 


Consultant on 
Industrial Financing 


















Confidential, practical advice 
and help if your company re- 
quires larger bank loans and 
credits, more working capital, to 
finance reconversion, increased 
factory space, new buildings, 
new equipment, a changed 
location. 
























Is your plant for sale? Would 
you buy one? Am in touch with 
markets both in and outside of 
Connecticut. 








Office — 50 Lewis St., Hartford, Conn. 
Tel. 2-8171 


Home — Litchfield, Conn. 
Tel. 240 
























ing the period of occupation by using 
worthless paper money to buy what 
they wanted through puppet corpora- 
tions and individuals. The Philippine 
Government has appointed an Alien 
Property Custodian who has taken 
over all enemy-held property. It has 
promised to return property, or to pay 
compensation where it has been de- 
stroyed, to all Filipinos other than col- 
laborators. Property belonging to the 
latter will be retained by the Govern- 
ment to help finance reconstruction. 


It would be shortsighted to under- 
take reconstruction on any wholesale 
scale until the Philippine people know 
the kind of economy they can have 
after the war. This will be determined 
primarily by their economic relations 
with the United States at that time. 


The Philippine Islands enjoyed a 
higher standard of living before the 
war than any other Oriental country. 
They want to regain that status. They 
cannot do so if, as a result of inde- 
pendence, exports from the islands to 
this country must pay our full tariff. 


I asked Filipinos in various walks of 
life about the economic relations they 
would like to see established with the 
United States. I was surprised at the 
unanimity they displayed. They want 
to see: 


1. The free movement of people be- 










Leo F. Caproni 


INDUSTRIAL 
ARCHITECT 

AND 
ENGINEER 






Specializing in additions, 
alterations, and improve- 
ments to industrial plants 
as well as the design of 


new buildings. 









P. O. BOX 1857 
NEW HAVEN 8, CONNECTICUT 
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tween the United States and the Philip- 
pines, 

2. Free trade between the two na- 
tions. 

3. Establishment of naval, air and 
army bases by the United States in 
the Philippines, which will not only 
provide military protection but also 
bring purchasing power to the islands. 

4. Assurance in the Philippine con- 
stitution continued that American 
citizens have all the rights of Philip- 
pine citizens in the islands. 

Personally, I do not believe that free 
trade will be politically feasible. What 
is called for here is a compromise. 
However, merely to suspend the tariff 
temporarily would create an intoler- 
able uncertainty for Philippine indus- 
tries requiring reconstruction, particu- 
larly the sugar industry. Not only 
postponement of the imposition of 
tariffs on Philippine exports, but also 
the grant of tariff-free quotas for 
the future, are required. 

The Philippine population wants 
self-government and autonomy in the 
conduct of their internal affairs, but 
at least 86 per cent of them do not 
want full independence. 

Perhaps the best way to describe 
the aspirations of the liberated Fili- 
pinos is to say that they want “Do- 
minion status” within an American 
commonwealth of nations. 

There can be no question that the 
Filipinos will be the greatest propa- 
gandists in the Orient for the Ameri- 
can way of life after the war. Other 
Oriental peoples look with envy upon 
our relations with the Philippines. 
They will seek similar freedom for 
themselves. 


References on request 


On our part, we have a moral obli- 
gation to the Philippine nation to re- 
store their shattered cities and their 
devastated economy. 

The central economic problem of 
the Philippines, and of Philippine- 
American relations, is sugar. 

Exports of sugar provided almost 
half the dollar exchange the Philip- 
pines realized from shipments of goods 
to the United States. Sugar provided 
a major source of employment on the 
islands. 

In my opinion, this problem can be 
solved only by compromise. The 
Philippines must be given a share of 
the American sugar market, not only 
temporarily, as some suggest, but per- 
manently. 

The Philippine-Government-in-exile, 
now that it has returned from the 
United States, faces problems similar 
in character, if not in degree, to liber- 
ated European countries. The prewar 
regime is being challenged by resistance 
forces that have a considerably more 
radical tinge, the guerrillas who fought 
the Japanese during the occupation. 

The economic ideology of the guer- 
rilla movement is perhaps best ex- 
pressed by Thomas Confessor, who is 
now a member of the Philippine Cab- 
inet. Confessor says that the poorer 
classes in the Philippines never had a 
chance. He favors a redistribution of 
the ownership of property. 

If the guerrilla forces are eager for 
power now, doubtless the chief reason 
is that they believe that their hold 
on the people will wane as reconstruc- 
tion proceeds and economic life is re- 
stored to normal. The chances are 
bright today for the adoption of mod- 
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erate policics over the coming years, 
regardless of the complexion of the 
next administration. 

General Douglas MacArthur is 
bound to exert great influence upon 
Philippine thinking, for he is idolized 
personally. 

There can be no question that Gen- 
eral MacArthur sincerely believes in 
Philippine independence. By this he 
means they must conduct their own 
affairs without interference from the 
outside. But public opinion would be 
largely influenced by any view he 
might express in the future on this 
score. 
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it won’t be long before we can force 
changes in the tax laws which will 
open wide the gates of incentive capi- 
tal. Public opinion, in action, is al- 
ways more effective than mere state- 
ments reflecting it in the press, over 
the air, and on bulletin boards. 

A subcommittee of the Joint In- 
dustrial Loan and Credit Committee 
of the Connecticut Bankers Associa- 
tion and the Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Connecticut are now consider- 
ing “ways and means” of creating such 
pools of equity capital to finance 
worthy new and established businesses. 
Suggestions as to methods for organiz- 
ing and administering such venture 
capital pools will be welcomed by this 
column. They will be referred prompt- 
ly to the subcommittee. 
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ORIGINAL DESIGN 


has always been a feature 
of our activity in 


ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 


For conventional applica- 
tions, we recommend stand- 
ard products. 


For specific problems where 
reliability is essential and 
prompt delivery is impor- 
tant, we offer custom-built 
controls to meet the most 
exacting requirements. 


In product design or pro- 
duction control, perhaps 


YOUR problem can _ be 
solved most effectively in 
our electronic laboratory. A 
survey involves no obliga- 
tion. 















ARTHUR T. HATTON 
& COMPANY 


410 Asylum Street 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 
Tel, 5-2159 

















PURCHASING AGENTS! 
TERMINATION OFFICER! 


We are interested 
in Buying Idle 
and Excess 


STEEL 
BRASS 
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* SHEET 
* STRIP 
* COILS 
* RODS 

WIRE 


Send us your lists 


EASTERN STEEL & METAL 
COMPANY 


72 SHERMAN AVE 
NEW HAVEN 2, CONN 


P O. BOX 358 
TEL. 6-5781 














NDUSTRIAL concerns that have not 

maintained suitable cost account- 

ing systems prior to the war era 
have had many uncomfortable experi- 
ences in meeting the requirements for 
statements and reports during this 
period. All kinds of expedients have 
been resorted to in an endeavor to 
reasonably determine the cost of sales 
of renegotiable and non-renegotiable 
business under the Renegotiation Act. 
The same difficulty has been encoun- 
tered with respect to other legislative 
acts, notably those pertaining to OPA 
controls. The prospects are that the 
future exactions for pricing purposes 
will be even more difficult. 


Even companies which have had 
established cost systems have encoun- 
tered difficulty in maintaining them 
due to the lack of adequate and com- 
petent personnel. While they may have 
succeeded in getting by after a fashion 
it has served to demonstrate to them 
the necessity for proper records and 
controls along these lines. Some com- 
panies endeavored to install cost ac- 
counting systems during this period 
when conditions have been most hec- 
tic, pressure has been terrific, volume 
has been greatly expanded and other 
handicaps were encountered which 
operated against the success of such 
efforts. 


Notwithstanding the failures which 
may have been encountered in these 
efforts, preliminary steps should very 
properly be taken now in preparation 
for this type of record which is going 
to be essential in the period to come. 
Specifically, provision can be made for 
the control of materials as they are 
received into the plant and absorbed 
into production. Arrangements for 
suitable stores facilities and records, 
and requisition systems for withdrawal 
from stores, are primary requisites for 
satisfactory cost accounting as well 
as production control. 
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ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 
techniques in industry. 





Likewise, if suitable labor classifi- 
cations have not been maintained in 
the past, study can now be made along 
these lines. This may logically lead to 
a revision of the established chart of 
accounts. It is fundamental that the 
classification shall be adapted to the 
conditions existing in the plant rather 
than on some preconceived formula 
unless the company is in a regulated 
industry. A basic distinction in labor 
is that of direct and indirect opera- 
tors, which in turn may be projected 
by departments. In other cases the 
labor costs are determined solely by 
products or processes. 


The third major factor in cost ac- 
counting and control pertains to the 
accumulation of all costs of produc- 
tion not related directly to a specific 
product or order but nevertheless es- 
sential thereto: such items are referred 
to as overhead. Considerable care 
should be given to the classifications 
adopted for such expenses and past 
records should be analyzed and studied. 


Probably the most difficult phase 
of all cost accounting is the deter- 
mination of the proper basis of alloca- 
tion of overhead expenses, ‘sometimes 
designated as burden, especially in the 
initial installation. It is believed that 
by this time all industries and execu- 
tives recognize that overhead is an 
integral part of cost of production 
or service rendered. 


xk 


COST ACCOUNTANTS RESUME 
MEETINGS: Hartford Chapter, N. 
A. C. A., will resume its series of 
monthly technical meetings Tuesday 
evening, September 18, at the Elm 
Tree Inn, Farmington. The topic of 
the first meeting will be “Financing 
the Future.” Business executives and 
accountants are invited. 
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NNOUNCEMENT of an increase 
A in-plant apprenticeship train- 

ing, coupled with the gradual 
withdrawal of federal industrial train- 
ing agencies, indicates that intensive 
industrial training will continue to be 
daily routine in Connecticut indus- 
try. The federal agencies have done 
a remarkable job and on leaving the 
scene emphasize the fact that the best 
answer to post war competition will 
be a well trained work force. 

Acting under pressure and with en- 
thusiastic management cooperation, 
these agencies applied a packaged type 
of training for war production needs. 
As the government steps out of its 
role as industry’s only customer, the 
individual company is now planning 
a training program tailor-made to its 
own plant and product. 

State supported institutions and 
private schools, of the type of Hill- 
yer, New Haven Junior College and 
Bridgeport Training Institute, will 
figure more prominently in manage- 
ments’ training plans. Excellent text 
book material for a company program 
can be found in such publications as 
“The Foreman’s Basic Reading Kit,” 
published by the American Manage- 
ment Association. It contains articles 
by Ellis C. Maxcy of Southern New 
England Telephone Company and C. 
G. Mitchell of Remington Arms. Also 
included are adaptations of programs 
of T.W.1. which might constitute the 
framework of any program. Practi- 
cally all of the newer basic ideas in 
industrial training are concerned with 
the technique of training the foreman 
for better human relationships with 
those who work with him and im- 
provement of his qualities of leader- 
ship and instruction. 


x kk 


As we have just read a survey pre- 
pared by the engineering department 
of Purdue University which brought 


By JOHN P. AHERN 


Executive Assistant 


attention to the critical lack of tech- 
nically trained personnel in the coun- 
try (a survey which was hardly neces- 
sary as Connecticut manufacturers al- 
ready know and are faced daily with 
this growing problem) we believe the 
following memorandum to the New 
England delegation in Congress from 
the New England Council is extreme- 
ly appropriate. 

“One of the most critical problems 
confronting industries dependent on 
technically trained personnel for con- 
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trol of manufacturing operations and 
maintenance of adequate research 
directed toward development of new 
products and improvements of old 
products is the administration of the 
Selective Service Act which is creat- 
ing a dearth of young American scien- 
tists and engineers. 

“England, who in the last war fol- 
lowed the same policy as we have fol- 
lowed and are now following in this 
war, recognized her mistake and took 
immediate steps at the outbreak of 
this war to insure that young men of 
promise were designated for continued 
training as scientists and engineers. 
Russia, in a like manner, has adopted 
a firm policy of continuing technical 
education during the war period. Eng- 
land and Russia are, therefore, con- 
tinuously encouraging the training of 
scientists and engineers so that post- 
war technological progress in these 
two countries can be assured. 

“It takes from five to seven years 
of college or university training in a 
specific field of science to develop ade- 
quately a young man’s capabilities as 

(Continued on page 34) 
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or The Government permits 


repairs, and we are in 


position to make them. 


Also, we have service 


contracts. 


Write or phone 


THOMPSON WATER COOLER CO. 


N. Haven 7-0115 


Hartford 2-1789 


Waterbury 4-3319 


Bridgeport 3-5787 







































BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 


HE index of general business ac- 
tivity in Connecticut fell off 
sharply in June to an estimated 
60% above normal. Down 6 percent- 
age points from the previous month 
the index reflected the reduction in 
employment resulting from numerous 
war contract cancellations and cut- 
backs which have occurred in this 
State since the termination of the war 
in Europe. The indices of manhours 
and employment declined 7 and 3 
points respectively and freight ship- 
ments dropped nearly 20 points below 
the May level. Cotton mill activity 
moved sideways in June while con- 
struction activity improved fraction- 
ally over last month. 


The United States index of indus- 


GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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trial activity also declined in June to 
an estimated 40.5% above normal. 
Cutbacks in war contracts and strikes 
in certain industries curtailed produc- 
tion to some extent. Declines were ap- 
parent in steel and lumber output, in 
industrial consumption of electric 
power and in loadings of miscellaneous 
railroad freight. On the other hand, 
the output of crude petroleum rose 
slightly and the production of coal, 
which in May had been retarded by 
strikes, increased sharply in June. 

The June index of manufacturing 
employment in Connecticut declined 
to an estimated 51% above normal. 
The employment index is lower than 
at any time since April 1941 and is 
now 50 percentage points below the 
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wartime high of 101% above normal 
recorded in July 1943. Reports re- 
ceived from Hartford County cover- 
ing approximately 90,000 employees 
in 82 plants located in Bristol, Hart- 
ford and New Britain show a net loss 
of 3,895 employees representing a re- 
duction of 4% from the May employ- 
ment total. The June loss resulted 
from 5,985 separations as against only 
2,090 accessions. A further breakdown 
of the separations reveals that 3,822 
were laid off, 1,744 quit their jobs, 
214 were dismissed and 205 entered 
the armed services. The number laid 
off in June was slightly higher than 
the combined total of the layoffs for 
the first five months of this year and 
greater than for any single month 
since the start of the war. The State 
Department of Labor reports that it 
received 18,805 accession reports and 
29,651 unemployment notices, a net 
loss of 10,846 for all types of employ- 
ment during four weeks of June as 
against a net loss of 963 for the cor- 
responding period of last year. 

In June the index of manhours 
worked in Connecticut factories fell 
off 7 percentage points to an esti- 
mated 95% above normal. This places 
the manhour index 40 percentage 
points under that of a year ago and 
makes it lower than for any month 


(Continued on page 39) 
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QUERIES 


By FREDRICK WATERHOUSE 





UNITED STATES SUPREME 
COURT: There is probably no bet- 
ter barometer of the conditions, phil- 
osophy, and trend of life in these 
United States than a comprehensive 
analysis of the opinions of the United 
States Supreme Court. The facts pro- 
moting strife are the basis of the liti- 
gated cases. They reveal the actions, 
motives and desires of the participants. 
They involve matters of national im- 
portance and are usually indicative of 
the attitudes of two groups, each per- 
sonified by one or the other of the 
individual litigants. Each party to the 
case has his supporters and sympathiz- 
ers. 

The types of cases most common 
and the subjects in review disclose on 
which problems there is the greatest 
diversity of thought; disclose what 
features of social relationship are un- 
settled and troublesome. 


The opinions themselves and the 
unanimity or lack of unanimity of 
the court further emphasize the state 
of public opinion. They also have an 
effect on the people as a stabilizing 
influence or as unsettling and confus- 
ing. In short, they reflect the national 
temperament and, at the same time, 
modify it. 

Examined in the light of a reflector 
of national temperament, the present 
situation appears undecisive and con- 
flicting. 

During the term of the court re- 
cently ended there were a larger num- 
ber of dissenting votes among the 
members of the court and a substantial 
increase in the number of 5 to 4 deci- 
sions. These features indicate a nation 
sharply divided on matters of domestic, 
national policy, with little apparent 
disposition to find a compromise solu- 
tion. The § to 4 feature also discloses 
the narrow margin of the majority 
which is now deciding the fate and 
future of our nation. 


Counsel 


A glimpse at the subject matter of 
the cases is also illuminating. It em- 
phasizes the ever expanding Federal 
regulation of individual activity, both 
within and without the field of Jabor. 
Nor does the court reveal a disposition 
to confine or curtail the sphere of 
Federal control. In fact, some of its 
language has encouraged Federal agen- 
cies to broaden their fields of activity 
and pry deeper into what had pre- 
viously been considered state or local 
problems. This tendency and the un- 
certainty of when or where the limits 
may eventually be reached make the 
operation of private enterprise in- 
creasingly precarious. 

Some of the decisions of interest to 
our members include those allowing 
the State of Georgia to maintain an 
original action in the United States 
Supreme Court in seeking an injunc- 
tion under the Federal Anti-Trust 
laws against railroads for alleged col- 
lusive fixing of freight rates resulting 
in an advantage of northern manufac- 
turers over those located in Georgia; 
holding that even though it resulted 
in the destruction of an employer’s 
business, it was not a violation of the 
Anti-Trust laws for a Union to refuse 
to admit employees of a non-union 
employer to its membership, and pre- 
venting its members from working 
for that employer; invalidating fea- 
tures of a Texas statute which at- 
tempted to regulate labor unions and 
organizers; that underground travel 
time from portal to the place of work 
in mines was “working time” within 
the Fair Labor Standards Act; that a 
state could refuse to permit a person 
to practice law if his conscientious 
objection to war prevented his taking 
an oath to support the Constitution 
as it includes a consent to perform 
military service; that a release from 
an employee does not bar a subsequent 
action under the Fair Labor Startdards 
Act for unpaid penalties or liquidated 
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damages; that the restrictive provi- 
sions in the by-laws of the Associated 
Press, concerning limitation of mem- 
bership, were in violation of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act; that a Union 
could be in violation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act if it joined with man- 
ufacturers and contractors in a com- 
bination which constituted a violation 
of the Act, and that the exemptions 
of the Clayton Act and the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act were no protection; 
that the Fair Labor Standards Act ap- 
plies to piece-rate workers; that time 
spent by auxiliary firemen on the em- 
ployers’ premises is “working time” 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
even though it was spent in playing 
cards, writing or other amusement; 
that the “basing point” pricing sys- 
tem, based on a fictional rather than 
an actual place of shipment, was a 
violation of the Robinson-Patman Act 
if it resulted in price discrimination; 
that fibers brought from the Philip- 
pine Islands are “imports” within the 
meaning of the Federal Constitution 
and could not be taxed by a state 
while in the corporation’s warehouse 
in the original packages. 

If there are any questions concern- 
ing the application of any of these 
decisions or if further information is 
desired about them, it is available at 
Association headquarters. 


Pacific Coast wholesaler and 


exporter with offices in Mex- 


ico, Australia and Philippines 


desires to contact manufac- 
turers for distribution of their 
post-war products. Best fi- 


nancial references. 


Address 
BOX NO. SA-9 
Manufacturers Association of Connecticut 


Hartford Connecticut 
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Immediate Delivery 
® Wood Furniture 
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(Continued from page 31) 


a technologist or a scientific worker, 
and since 1942 the supply of enter- 
ing students to our scientific institu- 
tions has been cut off through the 


administration of the Selective Service 
Act. 


“Essential research and industrial 
development possibilities for the early 
post-war years are going to be serious- 
ly curtailed through the shortage of 
scientific personnel and while the 
selection of an adequate number of 
promising young students this year 
would not increase the supply of 
trained men before 1951, the continu- 
ance of a policy which has already 
had serious effects will result in tech- 
nical manpower shortages which will 
have crippling effects on our future 
industrial economy and reduce the 
possibilities of a high level of post- 
war productive employment. 


“We, therefore, desire to enlist your 
aid in correcting the situation which 
has already placed this country at a 
disadvantage compared to other Allied 
Nations and promises, if continued, to 
be destructive to post-war prosperity 
in industrial New England and in the 
United States.” 

In view of the position taken by 
Selective Service that practically all 
men under 30 must be inducted by 
the end of the year, the outlook in 
Connecticut is alarming. As this col- 
umn has pointed: out, almost the only 
source of new engineering personnel 
is the returning veteran. Under the 
G.I. Bill and Public Law 16, most of 
these men are eligible for formal edu- 
cation and training. One manufactur- 
er we know of is talking to these men 
and urging them to take engineering 
courses pertinent to the development 
of his own products. Upon comple- 
tion of the scientific school training 
there is a guarantee of a job to the 
veteran. If this recruitment method is 
not practiced, with the training put 
on an accelerated basis, there may be, 
as pointed out, a wait until 1951 for 
a supply of the properly trained elec- 
trical and mechanical engineers so 
badly needed in the state. 


Speedy packaging of higher educa- 
tion may be distasteful to some edu- 
cators, but the exigencies of recon- 
version demand it just as the war has 
caused us to rapidly change practices 
and policies for faster and bigger pro- 
duction. 


IT’S MADE 


IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 
and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 
Accounting Machines 
Underwood .anpoemen 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Corporation 
Advertising Specialties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Air Compressors 
Turbine Co 
Aircraft 
Chance Vought Aircraft Division United Air- 
craft Corporation (airplanes) Stratford 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division Aircraft 
Corporation (heliconters) Bridgeport 
Aircraft Accessories 
Chandler Evans Corp (aircraft carburetors, 
fuel pumps, water pumps & Protek plugs) 
South Meriden 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seating) 
Rartam 
Aircraft Electrical Testing Equipment 
United Advertising Corp, Electrical Division 
New Haven 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Division 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Aircraft Tubes 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 
Airplanes 
Aircraft Div United 


New Haven 


Hartford 


Ansonia 
Waterbury 


Hartford 


The Spencer 


United 


New Haven 


Aircraft 
Stratford 


Chance-Vought 
Corp 
Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Aluminum Goods 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 
Ammunition : 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Artificial Leather 
The Permatex Fabrics Corp 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co 
Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brake lining, clutch facings, sheet packing 
and wick) Bridgeport 
Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Assemblies, Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 
The Bristol Co (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automobile Accessories 
The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, rivets brass, clutch fac- 
ings, packing) Bridgeport 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Automotive Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 
chanical) Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Automotive Tools 
Eis Manufacturing Company 
Bakelite Moldings 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
The Watertown Mfg Co 
Balls 
7 soo Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
Hartford 
The Vrertford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Jewett City 
Stamford 


Middletown 


Waterbury 
Watertown 


Hartford , 


Barrels 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
llartford 
Bathroom Accessories 
The Autoyre Company 
The Charles Parker Co 
Bath Tubs 


Dextone Company 


Oakville 
Meriden 


New Haven 

Bearings 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 
Bristol 
New Britain 
(ball and 
Stamford 


Fafnir Bearing Co (hall) 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings 


roller ) 
Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Belting 
Hartford Belting Co 
The Russell Mfg Co 
The Thames Belting Co 
Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) 
Bent Tubing 
American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 


Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


Corp 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Hartford 
Middletown 
Norwich 


Meriden 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 


Bristol 
Binders Board 
Board Company 

Biological Products 

Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 

Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company, 
Division, 


Colonial Manchester 


Ivoryton 


Metal Saw 
(hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
Blacking Salts for Metals 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Colonial Blower Company 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 


Boilers 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Hartford 


The Bigelow Co New Haven 
The Porcupine Company Bridgeport 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 


Stamford 
Bolts & Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine screw- 
bolts, stove) Waterville 


Bomb Sling & Tank Strap Terminals for 


Aircraft 
Goe W Fleming Co Wallingford 


Boxes 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 


fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Robert Gair Co (corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping containers) Portland 


Box Board 
The Lyndall & Foulds Paper Co 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Robert Gair Co 


Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M S Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper a 

New Haven 

The Warner Brothers Company Bridgeport 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Robert Gair Co Portland 

Boxes—Paper—Setup 
Bridgevort Paper Box Co 
The Heminway Corporation 


Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co 


Manchester 
New Haven 
New Haven 

Montville 
Portland 


Norwich 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Middletown 
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Brake Linings 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
{nc (automotive and industrial Bridgeport 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Brake Service Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co 
Brass and Bronze 
The American Brass Co (sheet, 
tubes) 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, 


Middletown 


wire rods, 
Waterbury 
wire, rods) 
Bristol 
The Miller Company (prosphor bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 
The Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 
Brass Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 
(to order) (small 
Vate rbury 


Waterbury 
sheet 


Companies Inc 
metal parts) 
Brass Mill 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 


Products 


New Britain 


New Haven 
Broaching 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co Hartford 
Buckles 
The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 
The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 


The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Buttons 

B Schwanda & Sons 

The Patent Button Co Waterbury 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 

Tack Fastened) Waterbury 91 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Cabinets 

The Charles Parker Co (medicine) 
Cable 

The Wiremold Co (electric, 

Sheathed) 


Hartford 


Danielson 


Staffordville 


Meriden 


non-metallic 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Cams 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
anvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc 


Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 
Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Casters 
The Bassick Company (Industrial 
eral) 


Hartford 
Thompsonville 
New London 


and Gen- 
Bridgeport 
Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Castings 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Gillette-Vibber (grey iron, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 

New London 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M Russell Mfg Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 

Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 


Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass & 
Bronze) 


Waterbury 91 

Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Brtiain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
(Advt.) 
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Castings—Permanent Mould 

The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zinc and 

aluminum) Meriden 
Centrifugal Blower Wheels 

The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 

Chain 

John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Natugatuck 

Chain—Welded and Weldless 


Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Chemicals 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterburv 
Edcan Laboratories South Norwalk 
Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 
The Chromium Process Company Derby 
Chucks 
The Cushman Chuck Co 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co cs New Britain 
a 


y 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “‘B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 


Hartford 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Clocks 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 


The United States Time Corporation 
Waterbury 
Clutch Facings 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (Johnson Ex- 
panding Ring; Multiple Disc Maxitorq) 
Manchester 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 


Middletown 


metallic) Bridgeport 
Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 


Conculting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 


296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 


Contract Manufacturers 

Geo W Fleming Co (Metal parts and assem- 
blies) Wallingford 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal 

boxes and containers to specifications) 
Durham 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Metal Parts 
and Assemblies) Waterbury 91 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Copper 

The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods, 

tubes) Waterbury 

The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 


The-Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Copper Sheets 


The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 
Cosmetics 
Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
Palmer Brothers New London 
Cotton Yarn 


The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Crucibles & Refractories 
American Crucible Co Shelton 
Cut Stone 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Cutters 
The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
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Delayed Action Mechanisms 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 


The Soundscriber Corporation 


Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


New Haven 


688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Dies 

The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 

New Haven 

The Parker Stamp Works Inc (for plastics 

and die castings) Hartford 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 

The Easterm Machine Screw Corp Truman & 

Barclay Sts New Haven 

The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Dowel Pins 
The Allen Manufacturing Co Hartford 


Draperies 

Palmer Brothers Co 

Drop Forgings 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
The Blakeslee Forging Co 
Atwater Mfg Co 
Capewell Mfg Company Hartford 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp Bridgeport 

Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 

The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 

Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 


Collinsville 
Elastic Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Electric Appliances 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
The Gillette-Vibber Company 
Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Eye Control 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 


Ansonia 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


New London 


Middletown 
Plantsville 
Plantsville 


Middletown 


New London 


Electric Insulation 
The Rogers Paper Mfg Co 
Case Brothers Inc 
Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electric Signs 
United Advertising Corp New Haven 
Electric Safety Switches 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp oan, insulated) 
New Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 
clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 


Manchester 
Manchester 


Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Recorders 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 


Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 


New Haven 
Electronics 


The Gray Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 
Arthur T Hatton & Company Hartford 


Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) 
New Haven 
Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
Embalming Chemicals 


The Embalmers’ Sunply Co Westport 
Engines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 


marine) Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
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Envelopes 
Plimpton Mfg Co Div U S Envelope Co 


Hartford 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Company °94 Allyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G. E. Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Snap) 
Waterbury 91 
FELT—AIll Purposes 

American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 
Glenville 

Ferrules 

Waterbury Companies Inc 
Fibre Board 
The C. H. Norton Co North Westchester 

The Rogers Paper Mfg Co (Specialty) 

Manchester 
Manchester 


Waterbury 


Case Brothers Inc 
Finger Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Remington Arms Co Ins Bridgeport 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


Fireplace Goods 
The John P Smith Co (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
The American Windshield & Specialty Co 
881 Boston Post Road Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
The Dextone Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (lines) 
East Hampton 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 


New Haven 


The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 


Waterbury 91 
Foundries 


Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 

num and bronze) Middletown 

The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
Foundry Riddles 

The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 

New Haven 

Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 

Furnace Linings 

The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Furniture Pads 

The Gilman Brothers Company Gilman 

Galvanizing & Electric Plating 
The Gillette-Vibber Co New London 
Galvanizing 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Gaskets 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Gauges 


The Bristol Co (pressure and Vacuum—re- 

cording automatic control) Waterbury 

Hart Engineering Div of W Hart Buick Co Inc 

(Plug Ring Snap Flush Pin & all types of 

special gauges) Hartford 

Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 

The Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp New Haven 

Gears and Gear Cutting 

The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 

The Gray Mfg Co (Zero Bevel) Hartford 
General Plating 

The Chromium Process Co (copper, nickel, 

chromium and cadmium plating) Derby 

Glass Coffee Makers 

The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 

The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Golf Equipment 

The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 


Bristol 
Greeting Cards 

A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 
Grinding 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, sur- 

faces, internal and special) 
19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
(Advt.) 


New Haven 
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Hand Tools 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 
Hardware 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
The Bassick Company (Automotive) 
Bridgeport 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
J H Senso & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers Inc 
Heat Treating 
The A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 
1045 New Britain Ave 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave 
The Driscoll Wire Company 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 
The Porcupine Company Bridgeport 
The Stanley P Roc well Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The ae Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Cor Bristol 
The iN F Holden Company 52 Richards Street 
West Haven (Main Plant) 
Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
The A F Holden Company 
52 Richards Street West Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Heating Apparatus 
The Miller Company (domestic oil burners and 
nent, devices) Meriden 
ighway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Hollow Screws 
The Allen Manufacturing Co Hartford 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 


Hot Water Heaters Bridgeport 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil Burner) Stamford 
Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Industrial and Masking Tapes 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 
Seymour 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 
clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Insulation 
The Gilman Brothers Co 
Insulating Refractories 
The Mullite Refractories Co 
Jacquard 
Case Brothers Inc 
Japanning 
J H Sessions & Son 
Jointing 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (compressed sheet) Bridgeport 
Key Blanks 
— Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Co New Pritain 
The Guben Mfg ~ 


Derby 
abels 
J & J Cash Inc (Woven) 


South Norwalk 
Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Inc 


Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Ladders 
196 Chapel St New Haven 
Lamps 

The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, 
style & brass candlestcks) 


Leather 

Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 

Leather Goods Trimmings 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, 
lithographers) 


Danbury 


Elmwood 


Hartford 
Shelton 


Beacon Falls 


Gilman 
Shelton 
Manchester 


Bristol 


Shelton 


A W Flint Co 


colonial 
Milford 


engravers, 
New Haven 


Scovill 


Lighting Equipment 
The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
Waterbury Companies Lac Waterbury 
Lightning Protection 
Edward H Brown Hartford & New Haven 
Locks—Cabinet 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
The | Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Diy American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Loom-Non- Metallic 
The Wiremold Compnay 
Machinery 
The Fenn Manufacturing Company 
(Special) 


The Hallden 


Stamford 


Hartford 


Hartford 
Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co (mill) 
Torrington 
The Standard Machinery Co Ceiarrs) ; 
ystic 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
Machinery Dealers Inc New Haven 
L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div Amercian Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Machine Work 
Geo W Fieming Co Wallingford 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (contract 
work only) Hartford 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co (special 
rolling mill machinery) Torrington 
The Fenn Manufacturing Company (precision 
parts) Hartford 
The Parker Stamp Works Inc (Special) 
Hartford 
Magnets 
Cinaudagraph Corp (Permanent) Stamford 
Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
Mailing Machines 
Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co 
Manganese Bronze Ingot 
The Whipple and Choate Company 
Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, 
and sailboat hardware) 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
The Parker Stamp Works Inc 
rubber) 


Stamford 
Bridgeport 


deck, cabin 
Milford 
Middletown 


New Haven 
(steel and 
Hartford 
Matrices 

W T Barnum & Co Inc 


Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Mechanical Assemblies—Small 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Mechanics Hand Tools 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp (screw 
drivers, wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, ham- 
mers, auto repair tools) Bridgeport 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Metal Finishes 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) 
Waterbury Companies Inc 


Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Products—Stampings 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Manufacturing Company (Made-to-Or- 
der) Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Specialties . 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
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New Haven 


Waterbury 

Hartford 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


(to order) 
Waterbury 
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Metal Stampings 
The Autoyre Co (Small) 
‘he Patent Button Co 
‘he Excelsior Hardware Co 
J H Sessions & Son 
The H C Cook Co 


Oakdale 
Waterbury 
Stamford 
Bristol 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
sridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The J A Otterbein Company (metal fabrica- 
tions) Middletown 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Millboard 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (asbestos) Bridgeport 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Moulded Plastic Products 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Moulds Watertown 
& Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
New Haven 
resisting for 


The Hoggson 
Brewery St 
The Sessions Foundry 
non-terrous metals) Bristol 
The Parker Stamp Works Ine (compression, 
injection & transfer for plastics) Hartford 
Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Nickel Silver Ingot 
The Whipple and Choate Company 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
ffice Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co 
Underwood Corporation 
Oil Burners 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner 
1477 Park St 
Petroleum Heat & Power 
mercial and industrial) 
The Miller Company (domestic) 
Oil Burner Wick 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Packing 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (rubber sheet and automotive) 


Bridgeport 
Padlocks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Diy American Hardware 
Corp New Haven 
Paints and Enamels 
The Staminite Corp 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co 
Package Sealers 
Packages Inc 
Paperboard 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div 
Co Inc 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Paper Boxes 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
The Strouse, Adler Co New Haven 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
The Warner Brothers Company Bridgeport 
Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Parallel Tubes Mystic 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Pharmaceutical Specialties ™ystic 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) 
The Miller Company (sheets, strips, 


Co (heat 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


Seymour 
Bridgeport 
Milldale 


Stamford 
Hartford 


Corp 

Hartford 
Co. (domestic com- 
Stamford 
Meriden 


Haven 
Meriden 


New 


Better Shelton 
Robert Gair 
_ Portland 
New Haven 


Ivoryton 


Seymour 
Bristol 
rolls) 
Meriden 
Phosphor Bronze Ingot 
The Whipple and Choate Company 
Pipe 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
(cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Bridgeport 
(brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Copper and 
Red Brass) Waterbury 9! 
Pipe Fittings 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
The Corley Co Inc (300% AAR) 


Bridgeport 


Howard Co 


Crane Company (fabricated) 
3ridgeport Brass Co 


Branford 
Plainville 
(Advt.) 
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Plastic Buttons 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arm Mfg Co 
Waterbury Companies Inc 

Plastics—Extruded 
Extruded Plastics Inc 

Plastics—Moulders 
The Watertown Mfg Co 
Waterbury Companies Inc 

Plastics—Moulds & Dies 

The Parker Stamp Works Inc (for plastics) 


Platers Hartford 
The Patent Button Co 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
The Hartford Chrome Corporation 
Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Postage Meters 
Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co 
Presses 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Press Papers 
Case Brothers Inc 
Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co Hartford 
The Heminway Corporation Waterbury 
Production Control Equipment 
Wassell Organization (Produc-Trol) Westport 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
Propeller Fan Blades 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 
Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and controlling) 


Quartz Crystals Waterbury 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 

Radiation-Finned Copper 

The G & O Manufacturing Company 
New Haven 
The Vulcan Radiator Co (steel and copper) 
Railroad Equipment Hartford 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 

Rayon Yarns 
The Hartford Rayon Corp Rocky Hill 
Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 

33 Hull St 


The Bristol Co 
perature, 


Hartford 
Waterbury 


Norwalk 


Watertown 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 
Plainville 


Plainville 
Hartford 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Naugatuck 
Branford 
Danielson 


Stamford 


Manchester 


Torrington 


Shelton 
Recorders 
(automatic controllers, tem- 
pressure, flow, humidity) 
Refractories Waterbury 
Howard Company New Haven 
Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 
Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (Nickel chromium, 
kanthal) Southport 
Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co 


motive) 


(bicycle & auto- 
Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 

The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co 

Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (hrake service equipment) Bridgeport 
The H P Townsend Mfg Company Hartford 
Rivets 
The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 


Waterbury 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
J. H. Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brass and aluminum tubular and solid 
copper) Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (iron) Bridgeport 


Manchester 


Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 
(Brass and 
Waterbury 91 


Scovill Manufacturing 
Bronze) 


Company 


Rubber Chemicals 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (‘‘Factice’ 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co New Haven 
Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubbber Co Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes, 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 
The Seamless Rubber Company 
Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 


Safety Fuses New Haven 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & detonating) 
Saw Blades Simsbury 
The Capewell Mfg Co (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 
Hartford 
Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 

Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 
Scales—Industrial Dial 

The Kron Company 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 

Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company 
Screws 

The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) Waterville 

Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 


New Britain 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 
The Connecticut Mfg Co (machine) Waterbury 
Screw Machines 
The H P Townsend Mfg Company Hartford 
Screw Machine Products 
The Apex Tool Co Inc 
The Connecticut 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 
Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 
Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
The Blake & Johnson Co Waterville 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay Sts 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
Geo W Fleming Co Wallingford 
The Greist Mfg Co (Up to 1%” capacity) 
ew Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Nelson’s Screw Machine Products  Plantsville 
Scythes 
Winsted Manufacturing Co Winsted 
Shelton 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc 
Sewing Machines 
The Geist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) Hartford 
Shaving Soaps 
The J B Williams Co 
Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) 
Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
fitted tool 


Glastonbury 


Bridgeport 


Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, 
boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 
United Advertising Corp, Manufacturing 
Division (Job and Production Runs) 
New Haven 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Sheet Metal Stampings 
The American Buckle Co West Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
' H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Shipment Sealers 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Showcase Lighting Equipment 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Shower Stalls 
Dextone Company 
Signals 


The H C Cook Co (for card files) 
32 Beaver St 
Silks 


New Haven 


Ansonia 


Cheney Brothers South Manchester 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Cor 

Smoke Stacks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 
The Porcupine Company 


Drisiiiieeen 


New Haven 
Bridgeport 


Soap 

The J B Williams Co (industrial soaps, 

soaps, shaving soans) 

. Solder—Soft 
Crane Company 

Special Machines 
Townsend Mfg Company 
Special Parts 

The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, 

precision stampings) 


toilet 
Glastonbury 
Torrey S. Plantsville 
The H P Hartford 


especially 
New Haven 
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Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Spinnings 
The Gray Manufacturing Company 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Spring Coiling Machines 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 
Spring Units 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Hartford 
Derby 


Torrington 


Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Sprin 
Corp Bristo 
Springs—Furniture 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
Springs—Wire 
The Connecticut Spring Corporation (compres- 
sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
J W Bernston Company (Coil and Torsion) 


Plainville 
Springs, Wire & Flat 

The Autoyre apeay Oakville 
Stair Pads 

Palmer Brothers Company 

Stamps 

The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 

141 Brewerv St New Haven 
The Parker Stamp Works Inc (steel & rub- 
ber) Hartford 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


New London 


Stampings 
The Rogers Paper Mfg Co (Fibbre, Cellulose. 
Paper) Manchester 
Stampings—Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corn Bristol 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon nad 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
teel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Walliuefond Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Steel—Magnetic 
Cinaudagraph Corporation 
Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 
Structural Steel (Fabricated) 
The Porcupine Company Bridgeport 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
Super Refractories 
The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Surgical Dressings 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc East Killingly 
Surgical Rubber Goods 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Tanks 


The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Tanks (Steel and Alloy) 
The Porcupine Company 
Tape 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Tap Extractors 
94 Allyn St Hartford 
(Advt.) 


Stamford 
New Haven 


Bristol 


Waterbury 


Bridgeport 
Middletown 
The Walton Co 
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Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 
Tarred Lines 
srownell & Co Inc 
Telemetering Instruments 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 
2814 Laurel St 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Textile Processors 
The Aspinook Cue (cotton) 
ermometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and automatic con- 


trol) Waterbury 
Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 


Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 
The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Mystic 


New Haven 


Moodus 


Hartford 
Ivoryton 


Jewett City 


Wm Johl Hanufacturing Co 
Threading Machines 
Mfg & Machine Co (double and 


Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 
Stromberg Time Corp 
Timers, rae 
The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 
Timing Devices & Time Switches 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Timing Devices 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
The United States Time Corporation 


Waterbury 
Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Waterbury 


The Grant 
automatic) 


Thomaston 


Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
The Greist Mfe Co New Haven 
The Parker Stamp Works Inc (special) 
Hartford 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The A F Holden Company 
52 Richards Street West Haven (Main Plant) 
The N N Hill Brass Co East Hampton 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) 
Tube Bending 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 


Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for Sivediite tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 


New Haven 
East Hampton 


Stamford 


New Haven 


BUSINESS PATTERN 


(Continued from page 32 


since November 1941. The monthly 
report of manhours for Hartford 
County shows a decline of 3.2% be- 
tween May and June of this year. Man- 
hours did not drop quite as much as 
employment because of a slight in- 
crease in the average hours worked per 
week, the average for May being 49.1 
as compared with 49.6 for June. 

It is anticipated that in July the 
total manhours worked in Connecticut 


E N 


Tubing 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 91 
Tubing (Extruded Plastic) 
Extruded Plastics Inc Norwalk 
Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
roducts 
Wallingford 


Turret Lathe 
Geo W Fleming Co 

Hartford 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Underclearer Rolls 


Typewriters 
Underwood Conmutien 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Typewriter Ribbons 


Union Pipe Fittings 
The Corley Co Inc (300# AAR) Plainville 
Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 
Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co 


Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check valves) 
South Norwalk 
Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Caldwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Caldwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Caldwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Varnishes 
The Staminite Corp 
Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 
Vises 
The Charles Parker Co 
The Fenn Manufatcuring Company 
Action Vises) 


Hartford 


New Haven 
Hartford 


Meriden 
(Quick- 
Hartford 
Washers 
The Blake & Johnson (brass, 
ferrous) 
American Felt Co (felt) 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch washers) Bridgeport 
Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
The United States Time Corporation 
Waterbury 
Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
The Viscol Company Stamford 
Welding ; 
The Porcupine Company Bridgeport 
G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel 
& Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co 
The Raybestos Div of 
Inc (oil burner wicks) 


copper & non- 
Waterville 
Glenville 
Milldale 
Bristol 


Middletown 
Raybestos- Manhattan 
Bridgeport 


factories will show a further decline 
since, in addition to a continued de- 
crease in employment, many indus- 
trial concerns in the State closed for 
periods of one or two weeks during 
the early part of the month in grant- 
ing their employees the first vacation 
since the start of the war. Also, there 
is indication that in some cases com- 
panies are shortening the length of 
the work week by reducing the hours 
worked each day and in a few in- 
stances by the elimination of a second 
or third shift. 

The index of freight shipments 
originating in eight Connecticut cities 
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Wire 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Platt Bros & Co (zinc wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
\ New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, 
Bronze, and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 
Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 


Wire Cable Fairfield 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 


Wire Cloth East Hampton 
O Jelliff Mfg Co (All 


New Haven 


The C metals, all 


Southport 


meshes) 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Rolock cee 


New Haven 
Fairfield 


Waterbury 


Unionville 


Hartford 


Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire—Enameled Magnet 
Sweet Wire Co Winsted 
Wire Formings 
The Autoyre Co Oakville 
Wire Forms 
The Connecticut Spring Corporation Hartford 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corn Bristol 
New England Spring Mfg Co 
‘e Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Wiremolding Waterbury 91 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Wire Nuts—Solderless 
The Wiremold Company 
Wire Reels 
The A H Nilson Mach Co Bridgeport 
Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 


New Haven 


tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Wire Shapes 

Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 
Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford S (jute carpet) Simsbury 
ne 


The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


(Advt.) 


fell off sharply in June to 42% above 
normal. This decline, the third in suc- 
cession, lowers the index to approxi- 
mately the level of June 1944. For 
the first six months of 1945 total ton- 
nage shipped from all eight locations 
was only .1{% under the amount for- 
warded during the same period of last 
year. Loadings of revenue freight for 
the country as a whole, as reported 
by the Association of American Rail- 
roads, also compared very closely to 
last year’s figure. In the first half of 
this year shipments were about .3% 
below those for the corresponding 
period of 1944. 





CONSULTING SANITARY ENGINEER—Three years superintendent, Columbus Water 
Purification Plant; 12 years Chief Chemist, Sewage Testing Station, Milwaukee; 17 years Chief 
Engineer of the Connecticut State Water Commission; 3 years Research Chemist, Disposal 
of Trade Wastes, United Aircraft Corporation. Available to make studies and reports on man- 
agement of sewage, trade waste and water treatment. Will consider full or part time work 
for Connecticut manufacturing establishment or laboratory. Address P. W. No. 1433. 


PLANT MANAGER—SUPERINTENDENT. Seasoned executive experienced manufacture 
stampings; screw machine products; castings; forgings; dies; tools; lighting fixtures; electrical 
appliances and specialties; brass goods; hollowware; tableware; kitchenware; cutlery; steel 
lockers; air conditioning units; electronic devices. Can establish training program for personnel 
including department heads, supervisors, foremen, set-up men and operators. Address P. W. 
No. 1432. 


PRODUCTION ENGINEER—Experienced in revising or installing wage incentives that 
decrease unit cost and better personnel relations. Contract as resident engineer expected. Al- 
dress P. W. No. 1434. 


WANTED—Three 35-ton punch presses with approximately 2” stroke. Address S. E. No. 


718. 


FOR SALE—Approximately 55,000 tin cans—measure 654” diameter by 131%” high and 
are made of 100 lb. manufactured special coated terne plate—have covers with compound 
water-proof lining around the filling circumference—to each cover is welded a key for the 
purpose of opening the tear strip around the top. Address S$. E. 722. 


FOR SALE—A. F. Holden Type 204 Electric Heat Treating Furnace equipped with General 
Electric Co. Calroid Heating Units and Bristol Co. Controls complete with 2 Quenching Tanks— 
temperatures up to 1100 degrees—practically new. Address S. E. 723. 


FOR SALE—Andrew C. Campbell Model 401 Wet Abrasive Cut Off machine. Price $2,000 
f.o.b. Bridgeport. Includes electrical equipment as follows: 1—15 H. P. ball bearing type K, 
1800 RPM, Frame 326, Main Switch CR-7006, push button station CR-2943, hydraulic motor 
switch CR-1062, pump switch CR-1062, equipped with one special work holder for cutting 
of square stock. Address S. E. 724. 


FOR SALE—10,000 Ibs. .105 gauge, High Carbon, Tinned Wire—No priority required— 
immediate shipment possible. Address S. E. 731. 


FOR SALE—App. 5,000 Trays, both metal and wood, 21” long, 34%” wide, 21%” 
handle on each end, partition running through center entire length. Address S$. E. 734. 


deep, 


WANTED—Connecticut manufacturing plant is seeking subcontracting work on a postwar 
product on a 2 or 3 year basis—company has complete equipment and engineering facilities. 
Address M. T. A. 267. 


AVAILABLE—14 
M. T. A. 268. 


milling machines open for subcontract war production work. Address 


SMALL MANUFACTURER HAS OPEN FACILITIES in 
stamping and painting. Address M. T. 


wiring, assembling, drilling, 


MANUFACTURER HAS SPACE AND EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE for subcontract work 
—especially interested in assemblies, main or sub where all parts and tools are subcontracted— 
can handle welding, sheet metal and machined parts. Address M. T. A. 274. 


MANUFACTURING FACILITIES AVAILABLE. All types of machine work, broaching, 


internal, external, and surface grinding, also sub-assemblies. Address M. T. A. 277. 


WANTED—Source of supply for making small quantity of coil or compression springs in 
heavy wire 4” or heavier. Address M. T. W. 189. 


WANTED—By Electrical Manufacturing Company a product to manufacture for postwar 
in addition to regular line. Address O. W. 12. 


PACIFIC COAST STATES manufacturers’ agents, selling hardware and small tools, would 
like one or two good accounts—old firm, with fine reputation—aggressive in prosecution of 
business. Address S. A. 6. 


QUALIFIED VETERAN interested in representing manufacturers of electrical and mechani- 
cal equipment—additional lines are desired to add to present lines now represented in the 
Rocky Mountain States. Address S. A. 8. 
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HIS SIGN invites you to use the 
world’s greatest communications system — composed 
of more than 6,000 operating Telephone Companies 
in the United States and Canada. 


Your call may use many thousands of dollars 
worth of equipment. Great corps of men and women are 
busy keeping that equipment in good working order. 
Yet all this requires your initial investment of only five 


cents. If your call is not completed, your nickel will 
be returned. 


The pleasures created, business conducted, and 
even the lives saved by use of the telephone are beyond 
calculation. Pay telephone stations alone have handled 
uncounted billions of such calls. Pay telephone stations 
were originated and are made by The Gray Manufac- 
turing Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 





sate type 


of printing imaginable 
will be required for 
a successful change 
over from a war to 
a peace time economy. 


We are ready to assist. 


Re-conversion Aids 
; s THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & BRAINARD CO. 
are only as far away % 


Printers 


as your TELEPHONE DIRECTORY “ MARTFORD =; coNNecTicUT 


Scores of industrial materials and 
services are now listed in the Yellow 
Pages of your Telephone Directory. 
In these improved Yellow Pages,Con- 
necticut manufacturers can find the 
names of nearby out-of-town as well 
as local suppliers, for many are now 
listed, net only in their hometown 
directories, but in other Connecticut 


directories as well. 


Conversion to peacetime production 
is made easier and faster because 
these new listings in the Yellow 
Pages can help you locate — quickly 
and near at hand —the materials 


and equipment you need. 


aCe ists eee a 
DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON INC. 
106 ANN ST. ¢ HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tue Case, Locxwoop & Bratnarp Co. 
HarTFoRD [1945] ConNECTICUT 
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